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THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRD 
EXHIBITION. 


<< {EX HE Exhibition of the 


Academy _ scarcel 
J ay pen: though 
it does not precise’ 
fulfil, public expec- 
tation. People natu- 
rally imagined, when 
~” the or ge gal- 
leries were open in i 
House, that a new era was neee 
to dawn on British Art. But it is 
more easy to build handsome 
rooms than to fill them with 
noble pictures. At all events, 
after the experience of three years, 
we find things settling down pretty 
much to the state in which they were 
before. The number of Academicians 
rests at forty as of old, the Associates 
are practically restricted still to twenty, and 
the creation of six Honorary Foreign Mem- 
bers has again failed to bring to the consti- 
tution of the Academy or to the contents of 
the Exhibition any marked change. And 
thus it happens that the 1,338 works, dis- 
tributed over fourteen rooms, are very much 
of that order of merit which has long pre- 
vailed in the most distinguished still 
the most conservative gathering of the year. 
The Academy, if it have made no marked 
gr wae > is certainly not in mon 
n the contrary, its stre q 
cially, socially, and even artistically, is 
ter now than at any previous period in 
its history. And we think it ma pe rae Ber 
conced that the one hundred and i 
Exhibition, now open, though more exclusive 
than many 
and tolerably full representation to the Art- 
talent of the country. 






le might wish, gives a fair | i 





our ; ty 
ee ee ne nee Cae at of 
rejection, and the lesson thus given to young gan 
artists is often most salutary. Each year, | i 
doubtless, 


mistakes are made, yet we incline 
to think that errors arise more from favour- 
itism than from 
bribery is probably unknown, but intimida- 
tion and treating may in some quarters be 


gruous. Speaki erally, we may say 
ut poovaliel io proved by Gon goad ences 
ailed is 

pomod 20) to new comers. Academicians 
would here and there seem to have gra- 
ciously given way to the rising talent of 
young men who one day will themselves be 
within the pale of the Academy, and the 
number of works which meet eye by 
a eee sae dlr 
unu large. gers have not 
materially departed from the precedent of 
the last two years; the several galleries, 
as we have said, present successively their 
habitual aspect. The subjects are of the 

i routine, though what may be 
termed the rustic-domestic in general, and 
the Scotch school in particular, would seem 
for the moment thrown a little in the shade. 
At the same time may be observed a 
preponderance of works of imaginative scope, 
of subjects which aim, if not at history, at 
any rate at historic costume. A good time 
oe seems at hand, at least for pictures 
painted long ago and lying for years in 
expectancy; one or two such works we have 
known, now at length a . The Council 
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landscape. The advantages and the 
Guadveneges of such academic study are, 
we think, in the 


present instance rather 
equally balanced. ‘ Chill October’ is anes. 
igent in ion, broad in oy oye 
- eodiardagge 2 of plan of light and 
shade. A bank of willows on the water's 
brink strikes in dark shade and with sharp 
serrated edge against the highest light of a 
grey October sky. The thought is worked 
out in monotone rather than in colour, and 
thus, if difficulties be not evaded, the treat- 
ment is at any rate simplified. The whole 
foreground is in possession of thickly-set 
water-reeds, which, as a multitude of lances, 
start from ambush. Throughout the artist 
shows anxiety not to get wrong, and he is 
wise in knowing at — point where . 
stop: a professed landscape-painter wou 
a carried the study further, and perhaps 
might have fared worse. Yet it is observ- 
that the painter is new to the work ; 
the modes handling are limited, the 
touches repeat themselves. The relation of 
details to generals is throughout true, chiefly 
because the utmost simplicity is studiously 
preserved. On the whole, this attempt, 
which beforehand might have been deemed 
rash—to pass from ‘ Moses, Aaron, and 
Hur’ (191), in the great gallery, to a flat river 
scene in Englan —must be pronounced a 
success. That a great figure-painter should 
betake himself to landscape, need excite 
less surprise when we glance across the 
channel or extend our vision into historic 
times. French painters pass freely from 
fi to trees; and we all know how 
itian’s ‘Peter Martyr’ mingled human 
tragedy with landscape. It has been too 
much the habit of our English artists to 
crib and cabin themselves within narrow 
specialities ; they will do well to give larger 
scope to the universality of genius. 

Mr. MACWHIRTER fell upon evil days 
when the hangers determined ag him 
in immediate competition with Mr. Millais. 
‘Into the Depths of the Forest’ (15) serves, 
in fact, by its any foe ay to force into relief 
the picture of a higher key which we have 
just passed in review. young land- 
—e school of Scotland, which this year 
suffers reverse, will do well in future to 
study delicacy and detail. Among English 
painters, J. W. Whittaker and J. Syer are 
severally exiled to the ceiling, because of a 
rude handling which becomes sublime in 
distance. Mr, SYER has seldom approached 
so nearly to nature as in the ‘Scene from 
Fluelen’ (69), and Mr. WHITTAKER has only 

ssed his ‘ Rough Road over the Moors’ 

(57), in oils, by similar scenes in water- 
co In common with other members of 
the water-colour Societies, he is ambitious of 
the Academy. As a rule, it is easier to de- 
scend from oils to water-colours, than to 
essay the ite course. Even Mr. 
Ww has this year met with a fall. This 
first gallery which, as we have said, is treated 
as a kind of ante-room where trees and 
fields come to the very door, contains 
several land pleasant to look at. 
The spectator will not -_ once more to 
see ‘ Llanberris vo a , a subject old as 
the hills, fairly well rendered by R. S. Bonn. 
as the it wor et pro- 
duced by G. Sant, though still the ole 
has quite as much of mannerism as of 
moog Next in the circuit of the room, 
ladies of agpenons ves as worthy of 
Afternoon’ 
fresh stud 


incline to acc 


nature, and ‘A Wotton 


( 
Glebe, by Miss F. REDGRAV#, is sparkling, 


in the sunny shadow- 


and specially 
flecked whereon a flock of sheep 


ment. ‘A Spring | d 
ss) by Miss R. Baer, is 5 





reposes. Miss Redgrave has evidently been 
trained by her father, the Academician. We 
commenced this list of landscapes with Mr. 
Millais, we end with Mr. Vicat Cole. The 
pictures of the Academician and of the 
Associate occupy, as we have said, the two 

rincipal places in this introductory gallery. 

Autumn Gold’ (52), is in some ts 
the finest landscape yet exhibited Mr. 
COLE in the aay. It may be objected 
that certain faults of the painter are more 
than ever observable, that the colour is 
heated, the execution indefinite. Still the 
conception is grand and imposing, and the 
artist shows no ordinary skill in the means 
he takes to lead the eye onward into vast 
space, each point illumined by light and the 
whole area filled by colour. Vicat Cole 
occasionally approaches, save in manipula- 
tion, John Linnell. And while his touch has 
less vigour, and his drawing less defini- 
tion, his imagination, growing in range and 
glow, brings compensation. 

‘Peace, a Battle-field of the late War, 
twenty years hence’ (19), by Mr. ARMITAGE, 
is the most remarkable among the singu- 
larly few subjects which the war has yielded 
to the Academy. An appropriate and 
prophetic e is taken by the painter 
in elucidation of his meaning from the first 
book of the Georgics of Virgil : 

“Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 

Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila, 
Aut gravibus rastris galeas it inanes, 
Grandiaque effoasis mirahitur ossa sepulchris, 
It is not unreasonable to imagine the same 
incident repeated in the nineteenth century ; 
accordingly, men and oxen ploughing upon 
a battle-field, come across a_ soldier's 
are. and turn up the empty helmet and 
roken sword. e picture is in style 
French, indeed, the composition and tone 
may recall one of the most famous pic- 
tures in the lery of the Luxembourg, 
‘Cattle Ploughing, by Rosa Bonheur. 
The child asleep in the foreground with 
nine-pins close beside him, is a pretty well- 
chosen incident: the associations of the 
past are all of war, but in the unbroken 
slumber of the young child there is “ Peace.” 
In the picture thus named the drawing is 
firm, in muscle as in drapery ; the details, 
which are few, are chosen for the sake of 
adding emphasis to character, the execution 
aims at strength rather than delicacy—the 
colour is the reverse of decorative. Pictures 
of this class gain by exhibition ; in private 
houses they may be little in keeping with 
modern ornate modes of furnishing, but in 
public galleries the effect is noble. 

Mrs. E. M. WARD has chosen a theme 
well suited to her talent— The Fortunes of 
Little Fritz’ (27). It is related that when 
Frederick the Great was only four years old, 
a remarkable proph was made. 
officer, looking at the lines on the hand, cast 
the destiny of the Crown Prince, and fore- 
told various unpleasant circumstances that 
would befall him in youth: the prophecy 
ended that, in riper years Frederick would 
become one of the first princes in Europe. 
The picture tells the story well. e 
bright little fellow, unconscious of calamity 
as of greatness, stands on a chair, his hand 
held out while his destiny is proclaimed. 
Eager interest, verging on consternation, is 
depicted on face of all present. The 
composition is thrown together naturally 
and pleasantly, the picture is as brilliant in 
colour as in execution, and the 
resses are painted with realistic power. 
The artist, as usual, obtains a place on the 
line : it is certainly her right. 

Among lady-artists Miss OSBORN has 
long delayed the fulfilment of the excep- 
tional expectations which great talents 


tbe beg ie 
alee 


pro vege! results. 
$ introductory gallery, as we ha 

suggested, gives intlenstion of talents yet to 
appear more conspicuously. We are 
~i be . find Mr. Crowe in ‘O 

ortality’ (39), reviving the expectation 
raised by earlier ween. The old man 
earnestly cuts away at a gravestone in a 
churchyard, while Sir Walter Scott looks on 
at the subject of his well-known story. The 
figure of the aged man is i 
delineated, and though the central colour be 
blue, the pictorial effect is good. Indeed, 
the well-known ‘prejudice against blue has 
here again been proved to be unfounded. 
The a throughout is solid and sound, 
and the artist for once gains character wi 
out falling into the 
improves, though we 
work than ‘ The Question of i 


cesco Patcheco, the monk, laid down rules of 
Art from the church point of view, and here a 
conclave of ecclesiastics is held over the 


moral proprieties of a ing-girl. 
pee ee one to be within allowed 
imits, and in his endeavour his picture 
scarcely escapes heaviness. Yet the cha- 
racters are delineated with rare insight, and 
the execution equals the i L. J. 
PoTT, in a picture which 

and contrast to the egy a i 
the dolorous theme ‘ ary Be camp 
led to Execution’ (58); “ 

the queen of beauty, ‘ 


pons out, atten 
ing on the arm 
guard, she descended 
the hall.” Mr. Pott, hi 
known, vaults at one leap into 
picture, though not free from 
so ing more than i 
taken in evidence of the amoun' 
talent lying comparatively 
The style pertains to what may 
conventional history, yet the Queen 
Scots marching to execution is a fine 
ception ; strength of resolve is planted 
her countenance, and indeed in every nerve 
and muscle. H. HARDY also surpasses his 
revious efforts ® an We ones taken 
m “ Barnaby Rudge ” (62). famous 
raven is alighting on Barnaby’s hand, 
around are “a score of vagabond dogs be- 
longing to the neighbours.” It may 
objected that the dogs are not 
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but accidents, which the artist may on 
occasions avoid, The last picture in 
room is G. A. STOREY: we 
notice of this artist till we come to a more 
important work hereafter. p, that of 
me ae is another group, 
artists cil or sentimen tal. ‘Romeowed 
uliet ’ . F. Dic thong 
pas ngs to a school whi Lng 
be by this time obsolete. Considering 
pressure upon the walls, we 

saat this chaos of work has not 
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out. To mention - Roh page in this 
cat may not : every one 
omens the artist in another sphere. 
Also, some apol is due to A. 
OHNSTON, when we here i 

‘atts and his Mother’ (13). From “ Chris- 
tian Classics” the painter is pleased to 
quote how “on the sunny days the mother 
of Isaac Watts used to sit on a stone near 
the window of the prison where her husband 
lay to expiate his crime as a frequenter of 
conventicles.” It is scarcely a satire on 
this fancy composition to say that the 
artist has treated his subject decoratively, 
that the faces on the canvas belie the story. 
Still the painter estimates rightly the public 
to which in these cases appeal is 
The picture is pleasing, and the success 
which the artist seeks follows in due 
course. 

Naturalistic styles and rustic subjects are 
somewhat numerous and successful. E. 
NICOL, A.R.A., produces another strongly- 
pronounced Irish group—‘ How it was She 
was Delayed’ (18). J.A. HOUSTON is at 
his best in ‘ Buckling’ (33). This sturdy 
knight fastening on his armour is a capital 
study: the concentration of purpose is 
striking, the realism of the armour glisten- 
ing in the high lights is illusive: the pic- 
ture obtains a good ly Mrs. BRIDELL’S 
‘Arab Marriage’ (36), being hung high, is 
not so easily appreciated; it evidently, 
however, is well drawn—the draperies are 
skilfully cast, and the colouring, as indeed 
the incident with the accessories, are true 


to Arab life. Mrs. Bridell’s studies in Al- 
geria are usually marked by local character 
and colour. cA 


Capricious Customer’ (3), 
by E. CRAWFORD, is to be communal 

so‘ The Mid-day Gossip’ (28), by S. B. 
CLARKE. The last is a sunny scene in 
Venice: the figures are. ranged about a 
picturesque stair against a light back- 
oat after a manner which is now af- 
ected by a few of our young artists ; light, 
sunshine, summer dazzling heat, and conse- 
quent brilliance are sought, and thus at- 
tained. The manner, which is of foreign 
origin, is now fairly naturalised in England. 
Small but admirable pictures after the 
Dutch style are contributed by T. Wade. 
J. M. Barber, A. Stocks, and Edouard 

rére. ‘ Making ready for School’ (46), by 
T. WADE, is remarkably good of its kind : 
beauty is mingled with humorous cha- 
racter; the quality of zmpasto, execution, 
and colour, is fine. The future of this artist 
will be watched with interest. ‘ Grand- 
dad’s Darling’ (60), by J. M. BARBER, also 
deserves attention, as one of the many works 
which nowadays reach almost to an equality 
with the old Dutch masters. 

T. S. CooPER, R.A., in the painting of 
oa in a snow-drift has, in past years, in 
the Academy, proved himself unsurpassed. 
His sheep are softer in the wool, more ex- 
pressive in countenance, especially when 
under suffering, altogether more true to the 
timid yet sagacious character of sheep, than 
Mr. Ansdell’s fleecy flocks, Mr. 
also renders, with truth of line and delicate 
modulation of 2 and shade, wide wastes 
of snow-field undulating from foreground to 
hazy distance. ‘Among the Fells, East 
Cumberland’ (9), must certainly be classed 
with the artist’s best efforts. Snow is not 
So successfully treated by Mr. OAKES in 

A Winter Morning near Braemar’ (1). 
The attempt is bold, but the scene almost 
unpaintable. ‘A Combat—scene in the 
Forest of Glen Tanar’ (10), by C. JONES, 
might have been excluded without serious 
nee i the Exhibition. 

¢ portraits in this ery are not 
remarkable. ‘ Colonel Sykes (35), by J. 


w in ‘Isaac | i 





ARCHER, R.S.A., is one of 
ing : the likeness is good, the attitude full 

character, but picture lacks colour. 
i ints with refinement and 


F. B. Not so, . 
PEARCE’S wooden effigy, ‘The late Rear 
Admiral Sir James C. Ross, the Arctic and 
Antarctic Navigator (26), painted for Green- 
wich Hospital desire of several naval 
officers and scientific men. The picture- 
gallery of the hospital, which boasts of 
many renowned works, will have no reason 
to be proud of this latest addition to its 


made. | treasury. Somewhat better—indeed, toler- 


ably good—is another large affair painted 
to order—‘ The equestrian portrait of Col. 
Carrick Buchannan, of Drumpellier, accom- 
ied by his huntsman, J. Squi 
favourites of his celebrated pack of fox- 
hounds’ (51). The picture will no doubt be 
appreciated by county people. The painter, 
r. G, STEELE, is a member of the Scot- 
tish Academy. The subject naturally sug- 
gested emulation of the manner of the 
president of the wp om Academy, who, to 
quote the words of the Duke of Cambridge 
at the annual dinner, “ shines not only with 
his pencil, but when mounted on his hunter.” 
Hunting-scenes, as a rule, are eminently in- 
artistic; but Mr. Steele, as we have inti- 
mated, deals with the intractable materials 
skilfully. The famous M. YvON, of the 
Legion of Honour, one of the many French 
painters now in London, contributes por- 
traits of a vigour, breadth, decisive cha- 
racter, and strong colour, which contrast 
both favourably and unfavourably with our 
English school of ay toa gor In a 
wholly opposite — does C. BAUERLE, the 
German, paint ‘ lie, son of Sir Charles 
Nicholson ’ (29). | This artist merges his 
outlines in his backgrounds ; his manner, if 
artificial, is charming, and will doubtless 
= popularity in this country the more it 
omes known. 


GALLERY No. II. 


This is one of the least favoured among 
the rooms of the Academy. For instance, 
its wall-spaces are broken by no less than 
three doors, one whereof leads down to 
refreshments which emit among the pictures, 
we must ges. 8 for remarking, anything 
but zsthetic odours. It is upon the 
Academy that after the lapse of three years 
it should be still so pressed for s as to 
be unable to carry out its liberal ideas, if not 
for at any rate for the creature-com- 
forts of its patrons and its visitors. The 
failure of the contractors for the erection of 
rooms for the Royal and other scientific 
societies, seems to threaten indefinite delay 
of the time when the Academy shall be 
able to enter on the extended premises al- 
lotted to it. As to the contents of the gal- 
lery on which we now enter, we may say 
that the pictures have been wisely se’ 
and judiciously hung, all circumstances con- 
sidered. Of a total number of 64 works 
8 are contributed by eight Academicians, 
4 by four Associates, and 2 by fifty-one 
outsiders. Of these outsiders three are 
foreigners. The hangers have carried the 
pictures three stories high at the utmost ; 
there would be room under pressure for an 
addition of 50 per cent. on present ad- 
prejudice the general effect, and lead ¢ 
prejudice ect, 0 no 
good end. Under the present arrangement 
each work can be seen fairly well. The 
Academy being in ion of a 
architectural interior is careful not to spoil 
it: the doorways are specially good, hence 


and | lines according! 





carried rather too far—at any rate the figures 
lose individuality, they are refined away into 
ic forms which admit of no variety. 
7 pyrene yaey icles map ty ca 4 
and seems to or abruptness 
as a musical ear discord. His 
y are harmonious, his colours 
soft and , his lights ne A diffused. 
ils of being 

better 


We have said that the work 

classic, and yet it is somethi 

modern. And indeed we incline to 
the mind of the artist when designing 
graceful figures must have been im! 
the now weg aot ee ag oy 
draperies, the pose 

the wrists and the attitude of the 
akin to figures in the British Museum 
the Vatican. Mr. Leslie, however, does 
venture to restrict himself to the 
face, and his style ceases to be 
classic when it becomes pictori 
treatment in fact is the reverse of severe, it 
is romantic. At a time when Art is given 
to realism and matter-of-fact 
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Mr. Frost, after long , has with- 
in the past year received full honours from 
the Academy. Ac y he is now 


Musidoras it has been our happiness to see, 
but a decided and marked advance on some 
of his immediately preceding works. We 
also incline to think that the 


oa pode g tn Somes Sighs,” 


ouseless by Night’ (94), is fine in motive, 
the story is well told, desolation and despair 
the poor girl to the water’s brink. 
It is fortunate a post on the line; could 
not be spared for Oliver Cromwell as 
depicted by F. S. Cary. Horace Walpole, 
in eli race progr of Painters,” tells how 
Cromwell said to the young painter engaged 
on his portrait, “I desire, Mr. Lely, you 
would use all your skill to paint my Bi bet 
remark all these roughnesses, pimp: vane 
and everything as you see me, otherwise 
will never pay a farthing for it.” We have 
seen better works from the hand of this artist. 
Some years earlier in date, taken in fact from 
the storm and eminently plctoria! times ot 
the Civil Wars, is a scene which finds a place 
near to Cromwell. Mr. YEAMES, who loves to 
trend in the Pe gete et i , has this 
fallen ‘Dr. Harvey the 
of Chatles I (81). The inci 
and 
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yet the picture is comparatively , 
on 


would | The su examination proves to be an 
episode fn the battle of Edgehill; indeed the 
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ious as to what is going on, they 
honey bank, and with the glee of 
childhood see the battle before them. The 
artist, who in a quiet way is fond of pictorial 
contrasts, seats Dr. Harvey in the midst of 
his books. The figures seem awkwardly 
large for the trees and fields, and the land- 
scape by necessi is dwarfed by the figures : 
in other words, picture does not com- 
, the colour too is far from delicious in 
y. Mr. Yeames will live to paint 

many better pictures. 

Mr. Marcus Stone and Mr. WYN- 
FIELD are more successful — eae 
the precedin inters in the way of his- 
tory. Mr, snfield this year seems indeed 
to be making good lost ground: his two 
contributions are an advance ; and, indeed, 
we came with some little surprise upon the 
work here before us—' The Death of Buck- 
ingham’ (114). The picture is most impres- 
ae, as was the historic tragedy depicted. 
George Villiers, first Duke of —— 
ham, has been murdered, and the 
“lifted from the ground upon the table, 
lies there alone.” We are told that 
“the solitude could have lasted only an 
instant, when out upon the gallery-landing 
stood two distracted women, whose appal- 
ling shrieks rent the air.” The treatment 
of light and shade is eminently dramatic— 
the death-chamber is in darkness, but 
bright light, as of morning or noonday, 
streams in at the open door. How far the 
artist can reconcile this treatment with his- 
toric facts seems doubtful ; ge the 

he quotes states expressly that one 

af the | ladies was “in her night gear.” Yet 
daylight dawns on the corpse, otherwise it 
would be invisible. It may be further ob- 
ed that the murdered duke does not fill 

is clothes ; indeed, already the body is a 
ghost, and without tailory would be no- 
where. The handling throughout is most 
careful, and yet not masterly. On the 
whole, the picture is commendable. Mr. 
Marcus Stone again, with advantage, recurs 
to the histo: Henry VIII., his children 
ae wives. -* the last Exhibition we had 
the pleasure of recognising with commen- 
dation various characters appearing under 
the title, ‘Henry VIII. oad Anne Boleyn 
observed Queen Katherine.’ We have 
now an subject,‘ The Royal Nur- 
sery, 1538’ (104). If we read the composition 
rightl 
cart 





y, the infant Prince Edward in a go- 

obtains the lovin of fat King 
Hal ; while the charming little Lady Eliza- 
beth, left in the distance, only receives the 
favour of the monarch’s back. The 
situation would tell on the stage, and by its 
studied contrast, no less than by carefu 


occasion to observe a year ago, the picture 
in its result is scarcely commensurate to the 
talent brought to bear. The work fails of 
historic significance, although in execution 
and technical qualities it is faultless. 

This second gallery, which contends,as we 
have with some disad , obtains 

; E. 











- | open door: here the ‘ School 
; | finds tumultuous and rapturous exit : the 


. | given the 


The Art-merits of the work are certainly dis- 
proportioned to the attention it receives : one 
or two of the faces are scarcely in drawing, 


d the forms — hesitate between 
ccoate vial definitron and a modern 


soft suavity. The artist cannot stop here ; if 
he do not go forward he will e. 
By the time, however, we reach Gallery VI. 
it will become probable that Mr. Boughton 
may some day enter the Academy. Yet 
another picture, certainly the fourth we 
have already encountered, relies on the 
effect of a snow-white bac ‘On 
the Track’ (109), by H. R. ROBERTS, can- 
not fail of strong pictorial contrast, simply 
because well-drawn figures, resolute in ac- 
tion, pronounced in expression, strong in 
shadow as in colour, are thrown against a 
landscape clothed in whitest snow. This 
expedient is easy, the effect upon the igno- 
rant certain, and yet to Art-tastes it is 
tricky. 


he has been giving his time and his talents 
in other directions. ‘The Suppliant to 
Venus’ (115) is a small canvas, and it 
may be conceded that the motive is large. 
The suppliant stands in the portico of a 
classic temple, rapt in devotion before the 
goddess of beauty. Clothed in leopard-skin, 
the figure glows in colour; the marble 
columns, tesselated floor, the blue sea and 
golden sky, traced with purple clouds, are 
wrought into a — of deep expres- 
sive harmonies. e work is but minor. 
Mr. Poynter, we conceive, would do well to 
reserve sufficient time to complete each 
year for the Academy a work which should 
ive full expression to his exceptional ta- 
ents. We will not stop to speak of Mr. 
Prinsep until in a subsequent room he 
attains a matured form, in comparison to 
which previous efforts must appear chaotic. 
Mr. RANKLEY need not detain us long ; 
* Benediction’ ($9) is hung above the line : 
the best parts of this church interior are the 
hassocks. ‘The Pleasures of Art’ (116), by 
Miss BEALE, may be commended. ‘ The 
Fountain of St. Anne, Brittany’ (100), by 
P. MACNAB, is a pleasing example of a cer- 
tain hazy and dreamy manner imported 
within recent years from the Continent. 
The figures blend harmoniously with the 
landscape in broken colours—tertiary mostly, 
seldom primary : the whole picture is stu- 
dious and quiet. 

Sir GEORGE HARVEY, President of the 
Scottish Academy, obtains a central place 
on the line for a picture not unworthy of 
Sir David Wilkie. But how it happens 
that this ‘School Dismissing’ (87), painted 
in 1846, has not found its way to he Aca- 
demy till 1871, is more than we can divine. 
Still the work is so much better than what 
now mostly comes to the light, that we 
should be sorry to raise a mere chronolo- 
gical difficulty. Perhaps it may be objected 
that this interior is muddled after the man- 
ner of Scotch artists, but at all events the 
eye may seek free outlet into ce at the 
ismissing’ 


struggle is a feat of genius ; we had not 
ve inter credit for an effort so 
spirited and juvenile. A. H. BuRR, another 

cotch artist, goes to Tennyson’s “ Dora” 
for a subject. The picture has merit, yet 
exemplifies the well-known faults of the 
school, especially when it forsakes rustic 
nature for more adventurous walks. The 
forms here want definition, and the colours 
need to be clarified. C. GREEN, a Mem- 
ber of the Institute, is one of those artists 


who, with doubtful advantage, betake them- 





f selves to oils. In ‘Ruin’ (125), this painter 





E. J. PoYNTER, A.R.A., is scarcely in the | likeness 
y | Academy in his full strength, simply;because 


seems a growing ice to leave paint in a 
dead mat state, a habit taken on’ 
continental schools. The pigments in con- 
sequence may look chalky and crude, and 
of course proportionably lose transparency. 
Directly to the work of Mr, 
Watts is ‘The New Picture: (Portraits)’ 
(93), be P. H. CALDERON, R.A. If the 
style of Mr. Watts be the high Art of por- 
traiture, that of Mr. Calderon is the 
of portraiture. The one is higher in kind: 
the other better in degree. Mr. Calderon’s 
picture is carried out to great completeness, 
especially in the accessories. The 
man and his wife are intent in scrutiny of 
‘The New Picture, the last addition to a 
collection already numerous, if we may judge 
by the multitude of works which crowd 
the walls. The incident, with the skilfully- 
inted accessories, makes one of the most 
interesting portrait-pictures in the Academy, 
The gen , whose name is not entered 
in the catalogue, is understood to bea liberal 
patron of Art in the wealthy county of Lan- 
caster. ‘Ancient and Modern’ (96), is the 
fancy title given 7 J. LoBLEyY to a well- 
painted portrait. We have on several occa- 
sions commended the work of this clever 
artist. ‘Adam Kennard, Esq.’ (86), a sports- 
man, with and dog, seated on a stile, is 
a characteristic example of the most versa- 
tile of our portrait-painters. Mr. WELLS 
catches an attitude just at the moment 
when a man least to be handed 
down to posterity. His forms are usu 
well-defined, his colour, though sometimes 
experimental, is seldom wrong, his incidents 
and action, h exceptional, are never so 
eccentric as to shock correct taste or the 


manners of society. : 

Animal-painting, in the absence of Sir 
Edwin Landseer. fallen into the hands 
of R. ANSDELL, R.A. ‘ Feeding Goats in the 
Alhambra’ (128) is li { 
artistic. Neither asa 


(122) is a conscientious 
details. 


the *On an 
F, W. HULME, is the 
marred by 












































‘ Gander’s Pool’(129), by F. WALTON, though 
worthy of the good place it holds, is rather 
muddled. A. A. GLENDENING some 
tree-study in ‘North Wales’ (127). 

. W. Oakes displays power in ‘Linn of 

uick, ‘Aberdeenshire 4 fos). MARK AN- 
THONY also is strong as ever in ‘ Night and 
Storm and Darkness’ (101). In this land- 
scape, which to advan revives the re- 
membrance of previous pictures 
for power, 

“ An aged oak, that’s heonnsted many a any =p 

ing s nce 

Suasds cctagulass the dxchened shy."—-Auos. 
When an anonymous poem is entered in the 
catalogue, we are tempted to surmise that 
the painter is his own . Inthe t 
instance we have, at all events, the p. 
of pronouncing the picture a higher effort of 

jus than the poetry. The best 

in the gallery is by comparatively an un- 
known man. ‘The Heat of the Day: Loch 
Achray’ (88), ought to make J. SMART 
a name. The mountains, intermediate 
distance and foreground, with cattle cooling 
themselves in the tranquil liquid lake, are 
admirably studied. The picture is painted 
firmly and broadly: detail is nowhere 
allowed to militate against the general 
effect or sentiment. We here seem to 
much that was good in pre-Raphaelitism 
severed from its sce follies. 


GALLERY No. III. 


The t gallery, measuring 82 feet er J 
by 43 feet. wide, is again hung as a sal 

a@’honneur. The number of pictures does 
not exceed 104, of these 30 are contributed 
by twenty-four Academicians, 11 by ten 
Associates, and 63 by sixty-one outsiders. 
Eight foreigners are present. The gal- 
lery certainly is the reverse of crowded ; 
indeed a few more pictures would improve 
the effect in a decorative sense. The hang- 
ing too strikes us as scattered and dis- 
cordant ; the room, it is understood, is hard 
to deal with, and any difficulties inherent 
to size or proportion are enhanced by the 
understood condition that all the Academi- 
cians shall be honoured with a place. In 
fact the only one of exhibiting Academicians 
hung elsewhere is Mr. H. W. Pickersgill. 
Thus it will be understood that this magni- 


ficent room may be taken as a -asconges #04 


the efficient forces of the Academy. e 
three central posts of honour are occupied 
with good effect by ‘ Hercules woliie 
with Death for the Body of Alcestis,’ by Mr. 
LEIGHTON, ‘ The Salon d’Or, Homburg,’ by 
Mr. FRITH, and ‘ Moses, by Mr. MILLAIS, 
The as work which Mr. Millais after 
long deliberation at last ventures to submit 
to on — of — exhibition has 
scarcely disappoint the expectations 
raised. The theme is noble. ‘ ange eg 
and Hur’ (191), are on the top of the hi 
which overlooks the plain wherein Joshua 
has been all day fighting. “And it came to 
s, when Moses held up his hand, that 
srael prevailed, and when he let down his 
hand Amalek prevailed. But Moses’ hands 
were heavy, and Aaron and Hur stayed up 
his hands, the one on the one side, the other 
on the other side, and his hands were steady 
until the going down of the sun.” In the 
we mgpe sunset reddens an angry sky, and 
ght as of the Divine Presence 
round the venerable lawgiver. The is 
noble, the hair tosses in the wind : the type 


is not entirely foreign to traditions in 
and Christian Art, yet is it in of 
Michael Angelo, and ayes distant 


from modern treatments. 

dramatic action finds some in 
Raphael’s ‘ Vision of Ezekiel’ Mr. Millais, 
as may be well imagined, environs ‘his con- 





y 
Earthly Paradise,” it is 
also glanced at by Milton :— 
Faso eae earer, 

o 

pny AT nd pale and faint.” 
In the picture before us Alcestis is lying on 
the bier, erg and cold as marble, but death 
has touched the form so gently that life 
may be yet restored. The moment is 

a 

Opposed to this placitude is on either side 
convulsive action; Hercules wrestles with 
Death ; the fspectators are horror-stricken. 
In the centre the finds necded 
in sea and sky and distant hills. It has 
been objected that the anatomy, rather 
ostentatiously displayed, is inaccurate. With 
little exception, however, the picture is care- 
fully studied throughout, the colour for once 
ere Exton opacity for Venetian 
lustre and transparency, gained after the 
Venetian manner by glazing warm tones 
over white surfaces. The forms aim at 
ideal beauty, the style is somewhat Aca- 
demic, the execution is marked by ac- 
customed subtlety and delicacy. 

Mr. FritH’s ‘Salon d’Or, Homburg; 
Le jeu est fait—rien ne vas plus’ (158), if not 
a sequel to, is in style synonymous wi 
‘The Derby Day,’ ‘ Margate Sands, an 
*The Railway Station.’ the artist is 
sure of his public is once more attested by 


it from crowds of intelligent and —_ 
minded s ors: a precaution certain 

not called for by any effort of high Art 
within the Academy. The public crowd to 
a picture just as they rush to a criminal 
court ; villainy is stimulating and infectious. 
And certainly this gambling-table after its 
kind may be accounted Mr. Frith’s 
version is more neatly thrown out of hand 
than Gustave Dorés pictorial narrative. 
Indeed for brilliant handling, for a sharp 
and spicy mode of telling a story, 
cut-throat character, for costumes the 


gold-chains, diamonds, andj other precious 
—_ this picture has never been sur- 

‘Anne Bo at the Queen’s Stairs, 
Tower,’ (182), is the chief contribution of 
E. M. WarD, R.A. The picture sets forth 
with much power, pronounced colour, and 


fend i | Queen onthe lant mee ofthe sa, wher | Kn 


was given into his custody.... She 
asked the lieutenant if she were to be taken 


cupied on the day of coronation.’ . . 
Tiocine hereciton 

‘Jesus have mercy on me!’ A flood 
tears followed this pious ejaculation.” Vide 





the rail put in front of the picture to protect | ! 





for clever | Mr. 
admi- | in praise : ‘ Feeding 
ration of milliners, for realism in the way of | 





to a cell. ‘No, ’ replied Kingston, | 
‘but to the apartment which your grace oc. 
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Mr. 


represented a skilfully a well- 
nted scene : ‘On her way to the Throne’ 


The 
newly-elected especially manifest a vigour 
and youthful adventure which seldom re- 
main to old stagers in the Academy. ‘The 
Bookworm’ (149), by H. S. MARKS, one of 
the recent ons, is a work well suited 
for its destination in the li of Crewe 
Hall. The old fellow, who appear as 
“ bookworm,” i 


vas that the spectator looks upon, the very 
as it were, is put within 
OYNTER we have alread apa 

the Ibis in the 
H ) is a good 


of Karnac’ (23 
Pw - 


to meet 


is due to Mr. 


steps, she exclaimed, ' tional 


treatment, 
will not be likely to obtrude overmuch 
us in these realistic times. 
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Animal-painting, for which our'English | "§¢ “OF Beh gaia ele 

justly famous, su under 7 oe eee ee 

‘ ‘ness <f Sir Edwin WA OBS. | | Reet ee arme 

Landseer. Legg y are iga- ' sa wh randews. Certainly ow eldom wants 

tions to T. S. Cooper, Ane Beays , et ery are A impressiv i power eS 

R.A.; also we observe Tr. DE ate ¢ é * , | Serted Mil the Essex Coast—Sundé msi). 

- ‘ Autumn — Ploughing’ (180), "a “pitture | Tis “Society, potwithstandif the“ strious ier Retreathig” 2) 

which more than justifies the expectations } secession Of of its-dinguished members aa at She oj 

ovo ase mene oT | enh aga beer sy oe Ts 

res, ‘ Balcony’ (205), iss , than: be 

. MUTRIE, occupies t ‘ire J. C. Hook, oe cee aver ey ne ag 

R.A., brings from’ Norway scenes which me phn ge ape ee 
more than justify-our judgment that the |},:.) talent which may bring further éclat to 
country is unpaintable. G, ¥ ASON, A.R.A., gallery. The policy thes atopted is timely 
makes ‘ Blac wap amg mg (168) the | wise. The competition. of the Academy. 


en 


’ : 
¢ ~ 
oy 


occasion for that Y: poetic S€N- | become sérious : painters in water-colours 
timent which, though Leon! years since | been taking to oils. Mr. Fréderick Walker, 
wholly in disrepute, now finds copious | example, who has been by’ the ~Aca- 
utterance among men of the future. Among | demy, does not furnish a single drawing to his 





the portraits, those of ‘J. E. Millais, R.A,’ |-old society. The new comers, who have’ been 
(172), and of‘ F. Leighton, R. A. : (177), by yee ys gear bee presen eel ry Mode 
. ’ 4 
Mr. WATTS ; also the portrait of‘John Mac Macbeth, and ¢ — ae aa 
& 


, exhibi 
Whirter’ (190), by Mr. PeTT1E, provoked | *4¢ : 
interesting comment at the Academy dinner. yt os ~ ‘- ied peer 

This gallery, atranged as a climax or| 1, sooner do the Dudleyites = 
consummation of talent, is adorned “by | sew talent than @ ea ' 
works which, in almdst every department 
of Art, are worthy of honour. ¢ por- 
traits are as u numerous—possibly for 
some too numerous; yet on resuming our 
notice a month hence, we’ shall endeavour 
to show that the art of portrait-painting is, 
to say the least, not in decadence. Land- 
scape ‘ is here cored ho pra ans ‘ 
because are the precedence. |)" aes 
Indeed, since the death of Creswick the pening mpemede om ye 
but by Associates, or painters beyond the'| of exhibition. There has been a danger’ also 
pale. Outsiders, both nglish and foreign, | that incessant and increasing competition might 
present themselves in goodly number ; we | lead to weakness all round, so that in the’end. 
shall recur to this major and specially corporate body, with the exception “of the 
vital section of contributors as an index of . 
the Arts of the future, as a gauge of the 

hful jus now rising throdgh the 
ae a ae . 
pose, then, in our July number to return |“"*. tay, oe 
to the Great Gallery, in ‘order to’ form,|**!que, that the number of its 

: p be made, from]time to time,.commensurate with 
ells y apis Se pm ig ~ Present | the rising talent of the country, . The present 

our school, . In fine, we ibition, whi snenitesto of the 

rod, os rn! one hundred and cones, waren nee Ohi needy 

third,” exhibition, though certainly not above 

wey gves z the Academy ae assur- a 
ance of a future . rous, and useful. The space at our i i 

ngs Prospero, PRR a 
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SELECTED PICTURES. 
FROM THE PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION 
OF THE PUBLISHERS. 


TALBOT. AND THE COUNTESS OF ' 
AUVERGNE. 
W. Q. Orchardson, A-R.A., Painter, CC. W. Sharpe, 
Engraver. 


OvuR readers will, no doubt, remember the 
wood-cut from this picture we introduced | i 
last year, with other illustrations from the 
works of Mr. Orchardson, in the biographical 
sketch of this artist. We have been induced 
pede sermence Met Kr «3 * ary emmarding 
engraving, 
edly expressed desire on the 
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‘Farm-Yard Favourites’ (86), 
tend The 


delicacy, 
‘The Escape ’ Miss 
sg af ie PB BE 
tributions by Wee oer nove 8 Saat 
sympa pbc. The Schoal in St. Peter's, 
ome’ (34), by this bland cme a ay 


of the boys may actually turn out bad, an occur- 
rence which has never been known to to 
any model from which Mr. Walter has 
hi painted. Of like innocence are the 
ns a Mary Magdalen vine jis singa- 

. *St a ie” (124 

immaculate. Were it not for a certain 
Greuze-like softness and fulness in contour we 
might have mistaken the character for St. Agnes, 
or St. Cecilia, or some other of the virgin saints. 
Mr. Dobson, we me, is a spiritualist, and 
yet he does his best to paint flesh. 

Art has) witnessed less change 
| within the year than figure-painting, the new elec- 
tions having been all but exclusively in the latter 
| department. We have yee | mentioned some 

of the most conspicuous students of out-door 
nature; but others of note, such as Thomas 
Danby, claim attention. This artist is distin- 

ished by a certain ideal sense of nature, he 
Telights in what is lovely, trees are him 
balanced gracefully on the water’s as 
elegantly-draped figures. Indeed, a well-grown 
tree of noble ing or eager mien, when fitly 
used in a com me as es or value ae a 
figure. ‘The Fisherman’s Home’ (194), by T. 
Danby, is suggestive of this line of thought. 
The fault of t ye is that his forms of 
definition ; thus ‘ The Cloud ’ (76) is formless, it 
is not a cloud so much as an evanescent mist. 
The appropriate lines of Shelley from a well- 
known poem lose by a misprint their exquisite 
melody ; they ought to run thus :— 

“T am the daughter of earth and water, 
qae my mee of the ~ i 4 
ro res 0 ie ocean shores, 

| I hengh, but I pod wen die.”’, “2 
| Holman Hunt again attempts to paint impossi- 
| bilities. In ‘The Pathless Waters’ (256), he 
| strives to seize on a lovely phenomenon of sky 
| and sea, familiar to all who Save voyaged on the 
| Mediterranean. The moon makes for herself a 
clear path through clouds which crown, or rather 
encircle, her head with a halo of iridescen 
| light. 7 beneath shines as burnished 
ilver. is poetic aspect of nature probabl 
}  ¢annot be translated into a picture. We po 
| commend then the attempt while we pardon the 
| failure. ‘The Interior of the Mosque of Omar’ 
| (204) is an —— bold effort in another direc- 
| tion: the difficulty here not being atmospheric, 
but in realistic rendering of richest marbles, and 
| ina decorative structure resplendent in colour. 
Mr. Holman Hunt, on a prior occasion, chal- 
|  lenged like difficulties in a church in Sicily. 
| That he does not utterly fail is evident on 
| comparison of ‘ The Mosque of Omar’ with Mr. 
|  Read’s Interior of St. Mark's, Venice’ (174). 
Each structure is ornate with richest es sy 
Mr. Read has the advantage in linear perspec- 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. 
Sactae 


: 





tive, in the accuracy of curves and vaulted roofs 
—a no slight difficulty in St. Mark’s,—but in 
colour he is muddled; whereas Mr. Holman 
| Hunt is altogether resplendent ; his drawing is 
| almost a study in mineralogy. We pos | men- 


tion, too, that it possesses no small 
gical interest. 
Among faithful, painstaking students of na- 
ture, C. Davidson still holds a quiet place. 
With doubtful success he has gone out of his 
| accustomed beat in ‘The Spittal of Glen Shee’ 
75). But in two careful studies of ‘ Early 
: Pring’ (31 and 111) he is once more unsurpassed 
in delicate tracery and interwoven network of 
ped eg into tender leaf against a clear 
open sky. Mr. Birket Foster’s drawings are up 
plow wn 9 perp ng se ; indeed, in the treat- 
gures set in landscape or by cottage- 
door, he has never surpassed * ° (235) 
* (243). ©. 





and ‘River Scene, with Sh 

— ——- to be rather ’ , 
scattered ; he is still best in the green lanes 

of his once island-home, as, for example, in 

| ‘Spring— Guernsey’ (25). Of the artist’s 
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his architectural studies in Rome; they want 
delicate detail and modulation in tone and colour. 
In ig a agg Mr. Brittan Willis and Mr. 
Basil Bradley are, as heretofore, chief execu- 
tants; the well-known styles of these several 
artists are not likely to change for better or for 
worse. 

The new-comers deserve hearty welcome: far 
from immaculate in manner, they are fresh in 
the flush of youth, warm in colour as wayward 
in conception. A. B. Houghton bounds into 
the ery as one of the manly yet uncouth 
Indian chiefs he loves to paint. ‘ Hiawatha and 
Minehaha’ (138), is weird in imagination, 
the colour is hot as the action is ‘In 
Captivity’ af?) obtains as it deserves a place of 
honour. ese captive Jews by the waters of 
Babylon are yoy Aa eg Mr. Houghton 
displays that audacity which is the ———?P 
of ae. In manipulation he is absolut 
reckless in the use of opaque pigments. e 
re; with utmost curiosity his future develop- 
“e0 me 2 es if we mistake not, 
of the well-esteem cotch portrait- ter, 
entered the Dudley Gallery only the agg day 
absolutely unknown in London. When his first 
work, hung on a screen, obtained in our columns 
the notice it deserved, we little thought that the 
young artist would so soon obtain the honour of 
election in this old society. ‘Frozen in’ (236), 
and ‘Gipsies’ (223), justify the council. % 
Macbeth, like rising men, is free from con- 
ventionalism, he will strike out into paths 
original, possibly eccentric. He is bold, and 
knowledge will save him from being rash. — 
two men we have just named are 
for character; the three remaining are 
commended by colour. W. M. Hale comes 
from the west , and his drawings on the 
Avon and the Channel are conspicuous 
for the deep russet hues of Charles Branwhite, 
also dwelling on western confines. Mr. Hale 
promises fairly; whether his art be 
derived we must await to see. Albert win 


set’ (43) is 
artis’ 
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INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


THE THIRTY-SEVENTH EXHIBITION. 


Tue present exhibition, though scarcely of 
average merit, is not without interest. The 
visitor who makes a careful circuit of the 
cannot fail to discover some dozen or 

more works which show the art of water-colour 
- fecti i 
long as the public are sure to 
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in this room what would not 
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William Bennett's later works in this Gall 
will have been pained to see a faltering hand, 
the prelude to . But we have a memory 
long enough to secall upon these walls scenes in 
Windsor Forest and the like, noble oak-trees of 
trunks, broken foregrounds of jagged 
ferns, picturesque to the last degree, and 
painted with firm hand and broad transparent 
touch, The eleven drawings here collected will 
serve to indicate a style which has often found 

commendation in our columns. 

Great changes, mostly for the better, have 
come over Institute of late years. In 
rticular it is pleasing to observe how the 
artificial’ school is giving e to simple 
naturalism. Indeed, the truthful fi -studies 
contributed C. Green, A. C. Gow, G. G. 
Kilburne,. and W. Small, constitute the chief 
attraction to the exhibition. No more fortunate 
election has been made of late in any society 
than that of Mr, Small; ‘ Frozen Out’ (82), by 
this vi %, though somewhat eccentric, artist, 
is marked | by unmistakable talent. The story 
is well told, a deep snow has brought to starva- 
tion-point sheep, rooks, and small birds, who 
all rush, hunger-driven, towards the proffered 
provender, e execution is quite equal to the 
conception : indeed, certain passages could not 
be better painted. Another picture termed 
* Potatoes’ (1 fo), presents Mr. Small before us 
as the disciple, if not the imitator, of Mr. 
alker. He will do well to preserve his 
talents intact, his originality is sufficient to 
protect his Art from subserviency. C. Green 
maintains his previous credit by a figure — 
in character as in workmanship. ‘The Last 
‘Glass’ (175), wa of —o with the not 
unim t difference that the pective is 
per 2 oo ggetre and the eevter of the 
pe careless. Andrew C, Gow has also looked 
ly at Meissonier : he seems likewise to have 
an eye for the humour of Hogarth, an artist 
whose influence over modern exhibitions is 
unaccountably slight. ‘Plucking a Pigeon ’— 

the pi being not a bird but a human du 
at s—is perhaps the most mature work in the 
exhibition. The subject is well thought out in 
its chief action and by-play, the several parts 





are composed into a compact whole, the details 
have a purpose, the nace a sparkle. As to 
the technique, the artist shows skill in com- | 
bining opaque with transparent colours: he is 
correct in the principle which governs his 
that making, as in nature, the 

ts opaque, the shadows transparent. H. B. 

an artist whom we have before had 

occasion to commend, exhibits ‘ Returning from 
the Garden’ (188), a true study from the life, 
emulating the manner of the late William Hunt. 
W. Lucas seems to be aiming at a higher sphere 


of than heretofore: and yet ‘The 
soe" ughter’ ©). does not quite throw 
the rustic. G. G. Kilburne is not successful 


in the enlarged scale attempted in ‘ The Chess- 
Players’ (20); ‘La Bonne’ (93), however, is 
quite at his best. The subject is one of the 
many war-incidents{which now continually show 
themselves in our picture-galleries. uring 
present Art-season several of our London 
tell the flight of painters from 

The of our neighbours has been in 
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been a neutral ground whereon forei 
artists meet in generous rivaly. 
are two German, three French, 
artists, while the names 
1 members and associates in- 
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in. 
enry Corbould, and Augustus 
Bouvier, are known fr a eattha thous ond 
artificial manner which, thou 
season, in the long-run suffers collapse. We 
have believed it possible 
80 speedily and utterly to have 
he reached but a few 
» as in the weak 
us, ‘A Tempt- 
Corbould’s ee 
tly 
this more t 
War-Horse’ (225). 
of horses have 





evidently been limited to Astley’s Theatre. Mr. 
Bouvier depicts with his accustomed grace 
‘ First Arrivals—’ at a Pompeian Theatre in the 
time of the Romans. It is too late to ask the 
artist to go to nature: his style now is beyond 
the possibility of change. ‘Flowers of the Forest’ 
(199) by Mr. Tidey are lovely in form, refined 
in motive, and nicely balanced in composition. 
The colour, however, as in other drawings by 
the same hand, is not so cory The 
style of John Absolon has likewise fi into 
mannerism ; among five contributions, however, 
one or two, as for example, ‘A Suffolk Well’ 
(131), and ‘ Metal more attractive ’ (209), show 
the artist in his happiest moods. Mr. Absolon 
is sulny felicitous in flirtation and love- 
making. 

J. R. Herbert, R.A., is the only Academician 
in the list of honorary members who favours the 
present exhibition. Mr. Millais and Mr. 
Goodall are both among the absentees. ‘St. 
Mary Magdalen —- Golgotha to the Tomb 
of Our Lord’ (34), is of that phase of spiritual 
Art with which Mr. Herbert has long made us 
familiar. There is a thinness and poverty about 
the manner; the colour is pallid. The Vene- 
tians, and the old masters of other Italian 
schools, would have thrown deep solemn 
harmonies even into moonlight on Golgotha. 
Mr. James Linton, in four contributions, main- 
tains his position, though he does not yet quite 
realise the expectations he i ‘The 
Lover’s Disguise’ (60), has a certain awkward- 
ness of composition which may result either from 
the artist’s mediwvalism, or what would be more 
fatal to his future, from an innate inability to see 
harmony in line, and symmetry in grouping. 
Yet awkwardness is here reconciled with dignity, 
and one advantage which may be consequent on 
stiffness in gait and strange fantasy in costume, 
is that even the smallest incident in life, such as 
‘The Reproof’ (120), of a little child, gains a 
certain historic import and solemnity. The 
same line of criticism may be adopted as to 
Mr. Bromley’s medizeval performances. Thus, 
merely beating ‘Dust’ (74), from a carpet is 
made a momentous operation. It is to be 
hoped that this clever artist will not undertake 
more work than he can get through with credit ; 
the drawing before us shows carelessness, 
especially in accessories, which are slighted as if 
of no consequence. Mr, Jopling has done more 
than ordi justice to his talents in a figure 
much to his liking, with 

“ Sweet eyes of starry tenderness, 

, Thro which the soul of some 

Immortal sorrow looks.” 

We fear the lady’s immortality rests less in her- 
soul than in her millinery. The picture is as 
usual decorative, if not frivolous. Still, this 
artist has a good eye for pictorial effect; he 
gains amazing force of colour, and through 
utmost depths of shadow the eye seems to look 
into deeper depths beyond. Mr. Jopling never 
fails to arrest the spectator, he works out 
interesting problems in colour, his textures are 
varied and true. 

The architectural studies and interiors are not 
very remarkable. Mr. Deane, who has seceded 
to the old society, is missed, and Mr. Skinner 
Prout is not prolific. Yet ‘ Ypres’ (67) has 
that inimitable quality of ounhiiog age which 
pertained to the drawings of the elder Prout. 
Also we may point to ‘ Salle d’Armes’ (139), 
as in the happiest manner of Louis Haghe. We 
are likewise carried back to days long ago by C, 
Cattermole’s ‘Knights of Branksome (134); 
The subject and manner belong to 
Cattermole, with this difference, that the drawing 
wants firmness: the armour-clad men are in 
danger of falling to pieces. Sadly wanting in 
force, too, are the ghosts of Feyptian temples as 
faintly shadowed forth by C. V: . Structures 
on the Nile when we them twenty years 
ago were remarkable for solidity and stability. 
Carl Werner is also on the wane; like his 


passed his zenith. Certainly, ‘ The Great Khan 


at Kennéh’ (167) shows a falling away in 
strength and truth, 

Flowers and fruits are nowhere better painted 
than in the Institute, indeed it may be said, that 


- Sherrin is the best living representative of the 
William Hunt : ob Chon “an can Plum 
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again. Only he must beware of excess of 

. bey gon — Mountains cmnatie 
thus painted; the ur expended is misap- 
plied and thrown away. 

Rosa Bonheur, who heretofore has favoured 
the Institute, happens on the present occasion to 
be absent. Animal-painters are not in force. 
Mr. Shalders drives into the G: the self- 
same flock of sheep which time out of mind has 
found shelter on the i Yet a scene 
‘Near Petworth’ (129), by this artist be 
— as Beye R. Beavis di in 
scale: ‘Qui va 14,’ (86), is a large and important 
effort. Pais artist has talent, and yet his works 
bring disappointment; the horse and the rider 
who make themselves conspicuous in this room 
fail in effect only from want of study. 

The Institute has of late years gathered 
strength from its newly associates, 
among whom ‘TT. Collier stands i not 
by ostentation but by modest aj to nature. 
In a study on ‘Eskdale Fells’ (29), we are 
reminded of Cox and Whittaker: again in ‘a 
Westerly Wind’ (138), the transparent treatment 
is in happy contrast with the laboured 
which for the most part prevails in the Institute. 
Mr. Collier in making a sketch or a study knows 
the point at which to leave off, he represents 
a style which now unfortunately is threatened 
with extinction. Mr. Mole has long gone in the 
opposite tack, ‘Cockle Gatherers ’ (147), one of 
the artist’s best products, is cooked to exhibition 
point. Also for pains-taking, without commen- 
surate Art-result, may be commended, ‘ Aber 
gy (79), and some other small attempts 

r. 


nothing. For some time past has been a 
‘ondeney Pring lev tone Sree national 
reaction after the passion w 
vailed for white paint. Mr. Bikey esis 
drawings in a half-shade and quiet monotone 
according to a style — in the Dudley 
Gola. ‘The New Pulborough,’ (113) 
of the Cappuccini Convent, Rome, 
solemn and subdued; grey 
at the hour when memories wake 
tranquil moods ; 
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. | BIRKET FOSTER was born on the 4th of February, 1825, at 
BRITISH ARTISTS: [North Shields, as stated in a biographical work which “hes 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. | supplied me with m of the narrative.* 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. | His parents were members of the Society of Friends, and they 
rm rank, as yy epee ayia hg ormmaeo 
the aristocracy community ; one Forster,—as the 
ET er a | name ap to have been originally written, and is now some- 
Gg & ITERATURE, in its almost infinity of phases, and | times—who lived in 1701, married a descendant of Margaret 
sd the Sciences, in the numerous branches under | Fell, of Swathmoor Hall, who, after the death of her first husband, 
which they may be classified, or into which they Judge Fell, was united to George Fox, founder of the Quakers. 
may be divided, are found to have included e grandfather of Mr. Birket Foster went to sea when about 
within their respective spheres not a few dis- eighteen years of age, and, after making three vo to the West 
tinguished names of the community known among | Indies, was appointed store-keeper in Antigua by some relatives 
us as the Society of Friends, or Quakers. Art settled there as merchants. In 1776 the young man entered on 


has achieved less success by their aid, board an English vessel of war then fitting out at that 
on drawing and painting are recog- | to cruise against American privateers. Two years ’ 
nised as accomplishments not expunged | left the ship, at Spithead, and joined the Defiance, of sixty-four 
3 from their lawful canons, Benjamin | ns, from which he was transferred a few days afterwards to the 
West, who succeeded Reynolds as Presi- | ufiter, of fifty guns, as master’s mate. In October of the same 
t~ dent of the Royal Academy, was de- | year, the Fupiter engaged the 7riton, a French ship of sixty-four 
\ Dy scended from a family of “Friends” who either went | guns; when the master of the English vessel was so severely 
over to America with William Penn, of the same wounded that he died the day following, and Robert Foster 
religious creed, or followed him thither at an early | succeeded to his post. In 1779 he was appointed acting-lieutenant 
date, and helped to form the State of Pennsylvania. | of the Pelican, of twenty-four guns. young officer is said to 
West practically adhered to the faith in which he was | have created quite a sensation in the Friends’ meeting-house in 
‘) reared, and refused to accept the honour of knighthood, | Leicester, by his appearing there one Sunday in the uniform of his 
| as contrary to his principles. He is generally repre- ' naval rank. He did not, however, remain long in the service 
sented, in the portraits of him, habited in the costume after visiting his relatives, whose peace principles must have been 
‘* universally worn by the males of thecommunity in former | somewhat scandalised by one of their order becoming a “man of 
times, but now nearly renounced by all but veteran members, or those | war ;’ and they doubtless succeeded in weaning him from the 
of the “ stricter sect,”—the broad-brimmed hat, long and loose coats | profession, which he soon left. “A wonderful change,” writes his 
with deep lappets, knee-breeches, and grey stockings. John Opie, | son, “appears to have been wrought in this young officer. He 
also a member of the Royal Academy, was, if I am not mistaken, became a man of peace, and in after-life avoided conversation 
another artistic member of the Society of Friends ; and there is about his naval career, and certainly never gloried in his former 
more than one living painter—Jacob Thompson and Birket Foster, exploits ;” his later years abounded with acts of love and mercy. 
for example--who comes under the same category. I cannot call | Southey appears to have made his acquaintance at one time ; 
to mind any sculptor, living or dead, among them ; but engraving | for he says in a characteristic letter to Richard Dupper, dated 
has its representative—notably in William Miller, of Edinburgh, Feb. 23rd, 1806 :—“ Oh! Wordsworth sent me a man the other 
unquestionably one of the best landscape-engravers of our time. | day, who was worth seeing; he looked like a first assassin in 
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Drawn by W, F. Allen.) “THE RACE UP—OUT OF BREATH.” 


Macbeth, as to costume,—but he was a rare man. He had been a| years of age, who had already given indications of a love of Art ; 
lieutenant in the navy ; was scholar enough to quote Virgil aptly ; i is a tradition in the family that the child Birket could draw 
had turned Quaker, or semi-Quaker, and was now a dealer in wool | before he could speak ; and it is said that he made a clever copy 
somewhere about twenty miles off. He had seen much, and | of a tail-piece in Bewick’s “ Natural History when me beg « 
thought much ; his head was well-stored, and his heart in the right to old. It is assumed, and not without — the 
place.” He died, in 1827, much respected and regretted by those al renown, and the tradition afloat in north, regarding 
among whom he lived, having reached a good old age. 








sc Portraits or Men ov Eminence ww Lireratune, 


His son, Mr. Miles’ Birket Foster, left North Shields with his | ,* Pmotoonarme Ponraarrs ov Mey oe, Downie oe ar AA. Published 
family for London, when the subject of this notice was about five | by A. W. Bennett. 
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, , ly recognised as the father of English wood- | contract was completed put an effectual stop to the proj 
are Deg to sancory & no onal degree, the budding aspirations | this extremity, the youth himself applied to Mr. I andelle thewen 
of his young copyist, who was destined in so distinguished a | known wood-engraver, who had Studied the Art under Bewick ; 
» manner to render popular, and carry forward into greater perfec- | and he agreed to accept him as for a term of Bot hie 
tion, at a future day, the Art which Bewick had first made familiar | master had the discernment to out in a short " o a , Birket 
in England.” A he Foster possessed the talents of an artist ; and that, in the ity 
The first few years of the boy’s life, after arriving in London, | of a draftsman on wood, he would render him’ more efficien 
were, of course, devoted to ordinary education,—in a school at | service, while promoting his own interests, than in handling the 
Tottenham, a locality in which the Friends still abound, more, tools of the engraver. enceforth his pupil employed hi ra 
ps, than in any other neighbourhood of the metropolis. | designing, and drawing upon wood, and during the five years he 
school was conducted by three ladies, who, among other | remain with Mr. Lande he produced a very large number of 
accomplishments, possessed considerable knowledge of drawing ; subjects for wood-cuts ; the earliest of which were for the volumes 
under their judicious instruction young Birket Foster, whose love | of Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall’s “ Ireland :” these were followed by 
of Art increased, rather than abated, with advancing years, made | many for the ///ustrated London News, and other pictorial 

, much p s. At the age of sixteen it was necessary for him to publications. : + 

make choice of some business or profession: his desire was to| An accident which happened during one of his holiday-trips ere 
become a landscape-painter, but his father, thinking that the his apprenticeship had expired, threatened to deprive the public of 
career of an engraver offered more advantageous prospects, | the services of one who had already found much favour with the 

with a seal-engraver of some eminence to take him as a lovers of Art. While travelling in the Highlands the 
pupil ; but the sudden death of his intended master before the occupied by him was unfortunately overturned ; his right arm was 


Drawn by W. J. Allen.) CASTLE OF RHEINFELS, ST. GOAR—ON THE RHINE. [Bngraved by F. and G. P. Nicholls, 


broken in two places, and he received some injury in the back. | that he was employed the two following ro upon drawings w hich 
The use of the arm was, happily, restored in a comparatively | may be counted by hundreds. The “Evangeline” was published 
short time ; but for'seven months he was confined to his bed or | in 1850, the year in which Mr. Foster made a beautiful drawing to 
his couch by the other affliction. Grievous as this cessation from illustrate one of the “Passages from the Poets,” then 
labour must have been, yet it afforded him opportunity for thought published in the Art-Fournal: the subject is taken from Thomson 
and mental study—to analyse his own ideas about Art, to ponder | 


. 

' Seasons,” and is designated ‘Morning.’ In the enumeration of 

over his —— and to see in what way he could best | only a few of the which his graceful pencil ornamented 
w 


. . i 96 
advance his practice, when restored health and strength permitted | during the period between the appearance of the “ Evangeline 
him to use the pencil again. He has remarked with reference to | and the year 1860, when he relinquished almost, if not quite, 
this period of involuntary idleness, “that a season of entire rest entirely the practice of drawing on wood, we may point out as 
from the practice of his own defects in Art, is a most beneficial | more prominent, Co s “Task,” George erbert’s a 
time for an artist. | Goldsmith’s Poems, Gray’s “ Elegy,” Graham's“ Sabbath, Ww be 
a soon as his term of apprenticeship had expired, and Mr. | worth’s Poems, and Beattie’s “ Minstrel.” To these must 0S 
irket Foster was free to work on his own account, his services | added the illustrations to “ The Poets of the Nineteenth Century,” 
were largely in demand by publishers of illustrated books, and he | to Campbell’s “ Pleasures of Hope,” “ Christmas with the Poets, 
sean to draw for wood-engraving with the greatest success. |“ Pictures of English Landscape,” “Old E lish 
ee with Mr. John Gilbert and Miss Jane Benham, | Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner,” “ Poetry of the Year, Ww 7 
r rs. Benham Hay, he illustrated an edition of Longfellow’s | “The Hamlet.” In these, and in a multitude of other works Ad | 
vangeline ;” this became so great a favourite with the public | which he contributed pictorial designs, one sees the poetry a 
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writers carried by the artist to the perfection of sympathetic feel- 
ing and truthful representation. 

me works Sasa be wever, only the prelude to others of a far more 
important character, yet important only in another direction. In 
these exquisite little drawings upon blocks of wood which 
everybody who saw them, the artist was training himself for a 
course of labour the public could not bly have foreseen, and 
which ultimately surprised the world of Art-lovers. It was scarcel 
to be expected that Mr. Foster would rest content with the well- 
earned laurels he had won in his early practice; moreover, 
there must be a certain monotony—doubtless often found weari- 
some—in working upon wood with a single instrument—the black- 
lead pencil--from which an artist, conscious of his strength and 
ability, would naturally be disposed to extricate himself as soon as 
he could. Colour has greater charms than black and white, which 
may represent it, but are not adequate er for its absence. 
In 1859 he sent to the exhibition of the Royal Academy a water- 
colour picture entitled ‘A Farm—Arundel Park in the Distance.’ 
In the following year he was elected Associate of the Water- 
Colour Society, and exhibited some drawings the same year in 
the gallery of the Society. One of them, ‘ Feeding the Ducks, 
received the following notice in our columns,—* We have observed 





Drawn by W. F. Allen.) 


amusements and recreations indigenous to rural and sea-side life : 
the youngsters are assuredly his favourites, the elders, as a rule, 
he leaves to other hands ; but it is impossible to look at any one 
of his works without a satisfying conviction that he is not only a 
diligent student of the peculiarities and varied beauties of English 
I ape, but an ardent lover of everything which — to 
it. We may point out among his more prominent works exhibited 
in the gallery of the Water-Colour Society,‘ Holmwood Com- 
mon’;’ ‘ The River Mole ; ‘ Feeding the Ducks 7 ‘ The Race down 
Hill ? ‘ Warksburn, Northumberland » ‘On the Shore, Bon- 
church ; ‘The Lock—Evening; ‘The Ferry; ‘The Donkey- 
Ride ; ‘ The Kite ; ‘ Arundel Mill ? ‘ The Beach, Hastings 7 ‘ The 
Swing ; ‘To gather Kingcups in the Yellow Mead ; ‘ Bellario ; 
‘The Meet ;’ ‘The Weald of Surrey ;’ and ‘ Primrose-Gatherers,’ 
a very charming drawing engraved as one of our large plates in last 
year’s volume. Recently Mr. Foster has directed his attention to 


that if drawing upon wood leads to any power at all in painting, 
that power is characterised by originality. This drawing is very 
beautiful in its minute mani ion ; every leaf of the willows is 
given, and every blade of at the brink of the pool has its 
place, and asserts its individuality, but effect is forgotten ; when 
the drawing is removed from immediately before the eye, we feel 
-_ it wants force.” But this — bps only py cp _ 
comparative inexperience in the use of colours, t power 
which can only result from knowledge acquired by practice and 
observation : and this Mr. Foster soon gained. 

In 1861 he was elected a Member of the Water-Colour Society, 
whose annual exhibitions have been enriched from that time with 
a multitude of pictures, of which it may be said generally, that 
English landscape has never been painted with purer feeling 
greater truth, or a higher perception of the beauty of nature. And 
it is not alone in its charming realisations of scenery that the 
pencil of Birket Foster makes such a vivid and agreeable anerae 
sion on the spectator ; the rustic that give additional life 
to the landscape are just of that order which chimes in with all 
our associations of the country ; children gathering primroses, or 
making bouquets of wild-flowers, catching minnows in the 





SAILING THE BOAT. 





oil-painting, and with a success that bids fair to ensure for his works 
in this medium as high a reputation as his water-colour pictures 
have attained, In the present exhibition of the Royal Academy | 
hang two of his oil-paintings, ‘ The igen near Eton, very beau- | 
tiful in feeling and careful in execution, and ‘ The Bass Rock.’ 


No greater proof of the popularity of this artist could be afforded genre subject than a landscape. 


romping in hay-fields, nutting, &c.; in fact, engaged in all the 


[Engraved ty J. and G. P. Nicholls, 


than is shown in the large number of chromo-lithographs of his 
works which have made their appearance. It is quite possible 
Mr. Foster would be better pleased to see them less numerous ; 
still, he must accept this multiplicity of reproduction as a high 
compliment to his talents, inasmuch as it is significant of a desire 
on the part of those who are unable to purchase his original 
works to such copies as are within their reach : and some 
of these chromo-lithographs are so well executed that they convey 
no inadequate idea of the artist’s own handiwork. The estimation 
of his pictures formed by collectors is proved by the very large 
sums paid for them. ah 
In the three examples here ved we have a respective illus- 
tration of three almost distinct kinds of subject. ‘THE Rack UP 
may be accepted as a pure landscape, to which the children who 
have raced up to the high , and are ‘ out of breath,’ give life 
and motion. The ancient ‘CASTLE OF RHEINFELS, towering above 
the town of St. Goar amid the glories of the Rhine, claims to be 
architectural in a degree, and is one of the few continental scenes de- 
lineated by Mr. Foster's pencil ; the drawing was kindly lent us by 
its owner, W. Quilter, Esq., of eer R Aldeney te = wen 
ames ine, . more of a 
the property of J J , Esq., jaune DAFFORNE.. 
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. > The contents of the book may be summarised | in their 
JAPANESE LITERATURE AND | ,,*(iuiliar stories, fairy tales, stories about | and bamboo 
ART.* ghosts and superstitions, and japeume Geshony before the gate 
_ set forth in sermons Lo ae vebietts — and 
: umes come very opportunely to sup- | Mitford took notes. But es these su | the intercession of 
nae such a term 7 ater the series we find much information concernin Japanese | womankind who 
of interesting papers on Japanese Art, by Mr. J. — generally: as, for example, in his Sometimes they pa 
ackson Jarves, now appearing in our ournal. | remarks descriptive of the first illustration | lives; but, at 
ill within a very few years little has been known introduced on this page,—* The Deputation of | tion of bringin 
of the inner life = the 
sin intelligent 
or By oma of 
Japan; and that little 
was gathered from 
sources which left com- 
parativel untouched 
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country. But “the re- 4 i WA \ NE: » See > I! 
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wrought c so- ( x by re tue > oe 
cial as well as itical ; Ay: HENS. Y/ DAN SS Ss — pot bs, my, “NEASASG 
and it may be that when, j HVT 1 @ VS mts : n SF oH. TK 
in addition to the ad- S * BA/irS : TL Oe 
vance which has already MZ a fh SF 
been made, railways and 
telegraphs shall have 
connected the principal 
points of the [and of 
Sunrise, the old Japa- 
nese, such as he was THE DEPUTATION OF PEASANTS _AT THEIR LORD’S GATE. nary 5 
and had been for cen- Walking out one day, 
turies when we found him eleven short years | Peasants.’ The landlords of the country seem | the thong of his sandal broke, and he 
ago, will have become extinct. It has appeared | to have great power over their tenantry, and can | to have it repaired by a way-side cobbler. 
to me that no better means could be chosen of | demand rents which are not due, or loans of | work being done, he left to return home, when 
preserving a record of a curious and fast disap- | money, repaying them when it suits their con- | two wandering singi ag- girls, Etas, came over a 
pearing civilization, than the translation of some | venience. ‘But it too often happens that | bridge to speak to’ cobbler; “ one was a 
of the most interesting national legends and | unjust and merciless lords do not repay such | woman of some twenty years of age, and the 
histories, together with other, specimens of lite- | loans, but, on the contrary, press for further | other was a peerlessly beautiful girl of sixteen,” 
rature bearing upon the same subject.” | advances. Then it is that the farmers, dressed | whose personal attractions are described in detail 
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GENZABURO’S MEETING WITH THE ETA MAIDEN. 


by the writer of the story, and of whom the | no farther than in these speci 
, mens of } 

Br rg became desperately ena- | portraiture. Similar illustrations sbousdin the | fold interest, 

moured. med, urely the force of caricature could go volumes: “ they were drawn,” says Mr. Mitford, | general inf 

© Tastee Gu Janam. Br A.B. —- “‘in the first instance, by one Odaké, an artist | examples 0 
| Secretary to. the tor 7 dato ay ag in my employ, and were cut on wood by a famous | development. 
Tan eaw® and cut on wood by Japanese | ~engraver at Yedo, and are therefore ge- for by 
| artists. ‘Two Vols, . Published by Mactan & Co. nuine specimens of Japanese Art.” | and will lon 
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A GENUINE ARTISTIC RACE. 


Part IV. 
I HAVE before me a bunch of tall bamboos 
sketched in india-ink, the aerial p 
being rendered by gradations in ay 
jag a cf the canes are simply interstices 
the drawing, through which the delicate india- 
per shows, while the leaves, all disconnected 
m the parent stalks, would tumble to the 
were they real. No two of the indicat- 
ing strokes are alike. A looser, freer manner 
of design could not be imagined. Yet each 
leaf has its own physiognomy ; its physiology is 
and action complete—alone, as in the 
mass. No Art could be more artless in execu- 
tion or with less of what Pre-Raphaelites call 
truth of detail: and yet no individual has seen 
it but has involuntarily exclaimed ‘‘ What a 
perfect study of nature!” In sparing himself 
the artist has spared the spectator, and still 
realised to him a real plant swaying in the 
breezy sunlight, free as nature, and imbued with 
the of her growth. 
is supreme facility of expression is as com- 
mon in Japanese Art as is the reverse in ours. 
Immensely painstaking in the purpose of repre- 
senting material substance, we are apt to be 
successful only in making a counterfeit and 
labelling it as one. 
If that be the profoundest Art which - 
not imitates—the most 3 a fact with the 
least perceptible effect, then the Japanese are 
our teachers. Our Art tends to iver itself 
by fruitless rivalry with nature, just as Marsyas 
was slain by Apollo for his mption in 


_vying with a god. The gist of Art lies in 


going to nature, not to imitate, but to study her 
methods, facts, laws, and principles, by the 
help of which the artist should compose inde- 
pendent works by exercising an independent 
will, himself a creator. 

We find this active principle in all sound Japan- 
- work, Be the yw a flower, insect, animal, 

, Or , a dragon or genii, a ghost or 
demi-god, it exists in virtue of the will and 
handicraft of the artist, who has acquired a 
dominion over nature by obeying her laws. 
Sagaciously comprehending his own position in 
respect to nature, he succeeds in making Art an 
organic force in civilisation, and a prophetic 
interpreter of human possibilities. 

Japanese pictorial Art has a fragmenta 
aspect in the mass. It is better pleased wi 
strong bits than whole pictures. These are, 
however, largely treated, although seldom put 
together so as to form perfect unity of composi- 
tion designed in reference to a central idea and 
point of view. We are furnished with connected 
series of panoramic views, but each figure may 
stand independent of others. Thus they assume 
no perspective of converging lines ; instead, flat 
8 ere flat outlines, and flat tints. There is 
no chiar-oscuro, or modelling by gradations of 
light and shade. Yet by local alae of their 
colours, an adroit management of horizontal 
lines, and skilful zig-zag approaches, they con- 
trive to lay out before us vast reaches of country 
and sea receding in the distance and expanding 
into space in the most natural manner. More- 
over, they are clever in securing atmospherical 
tone, indicating the time of day or night, season, 
or state of the elements, by a nicely-graduated 
harmony of tinting. The local and transitory 
effect is enhanced ty contrasts and combinations 
of positive brilliant colouring, such as the blos- 
soms of trees and costumes of the period of the 
year afford. Snow-scenes, expanses of blue 
water, far-off mountains bounding wide intervals 
of lowland, valleys running sharply and tor- 
tuously into precipices, large plats of ’ 
with relative distances accentuated by living 
objects, bridges, boats, and villages, the whole 
having a high line of horizon illumined 
broad strata of varied warm lights, or broken 

vapours which mystify the scene; all these 
features are so combined, varied, and balanced, 
as to merit the designation of a distinct school 
of landscape of charming refinement in all 


! am now looking at an 
+ sketch: it is a mat nde oak at Gee 





the gloom, and 
a bat’s — in the faint twilight, 
birds passing athwart the moon seen as flitting 
dark spots; men in the vagueness of night as 
phantoms abroad, oppositions of moonbeam and 
torch-light with magic twitter of shadow, 
volumes of rolling mists and abrupt disclosures 
of form and hues dissolving instantly in fresh 
obscurity ; mpeg bed mar Amati te lyon 
keen choiee of best zsthetic conditions : these 


stress of the general motive. 
It is noteworthy that the ae reverse the 


effects done in a superficial 
manner filled in with numerous accessories more 
accurately drawn. The Orientals add gn weed 
minor objects to the general features, either 
faintly suggest them, or carefully draw in a few 
bern a “Sine relying in the main on 
imagination spectator to spontaneously 
complete his work—an agreeable task, of which his 
European rival too frequently deprives us. They 
have also a charming manner of doing con- 
ventional forms, like their waves and rocks, aris- 
ing out of their absolute sincerity of work. The 
tone and spirit of the scene are sure to be 
largely manifested, free of any artistic conceit 
wail os erpcmaree yr g of bah oo thing to 
the spectator’s fancy. a 
cracies do not crowd out the legitimate feeling 
of the topic. Everywhere we notice frankness 
of means and fidelity to the motive. This ab- 
tion of the artist in his object communicates 


itself to the spectator, Be it merely a blade of | t 


grass, bit of vine, bunch of blossoms, jagged 
plantain leaf, shrub bowed by the wind dimly 
seen through a rain-gust, bird pluming itself or 
swooping on its prey; in short, whatever a 
natural object, under any of its conditions of 
existence can do, that a Japanese draughtsman 
makes us ive, with the liveliest action, 
thorough truth of design, and most telling cha- 
racterisation, and, it should be added, with 
a iate grace and beauty. Consummate Art 
like this. can only spring from a corresponding 
sympathy, comprehension, and taste, in the 
—_ at large. 

e zsthetic temperament of the nation is 
most felt in the use of colour. Design often is 
circumscribed by particular exigencies of the 

t-motive apart from the purely artistic. 

ut in dealing with colour the artist can employ 
it either as an ac to form or wholly inde- 
pendent of it. He has only to consult its 
relation’ to his ideal conception as how best to 
oppose, balance, graduate, heighten, subdue, or 
tone its Bo age in order to certain 


ig to mental 
conditions, the manner of its use or enj at 
indicating spiritual, sensuous, or procli- 


vities of thought. Alone, all colours are morally 
negative, like notes of music. But there are 
tones in both which conform to states of mind. 


tints are si terms, whose roots penetrate 
into the spiritual element of humanity—I would 
say religious, were it not _— 
possess a large alloy of i on 
aa oS , and an 
base hope By 
tuality in colour I mean the and 


pists, who try | 
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which distinguish the awkward-fitting, cumber- 
some costumes of the ladies and 
with attendants only a 


tage Ges Se gd ly birds and 

ioms, mostly 
geometrical arabesques and 
not unlike those in Persian carpets and 


ing—no toilette tints, thin and evanescent as hues 
of candies, aS ee ee ae 
own fadeless dyeing, from flowers 

whose sheen they rival—distributed so as to 


ive equal repose and harmonious sparkle 
Sconughost each figure a complete picture 

itself, and in with its neighbours ; 
whole forming a tableau of richest 
might as many birds of ise or beds of 
blending and contrasting flowers: all this em- 


to beautifully-tempered mattings of uniform 
bees, bat platted im the sume Ligh hey ao te 
remainder of the picture ; eloquent, 
canes cusiting, Hike © spend qvettens So a Sees 
story and detail overborne by a passionate 

of : such is the immediate impression 
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formance. What we make of highest importance 
is the least to them. Besides fring featureless 
and colourless, flat in drawing, monotonous in 
type, the human form serves only as a lay- 
figure to pose and dress to suit the artist’s 
, wishes; but, owing to his mastery over action, 

he endows it with abundant character. Inele- 

nt and inaccurate in modelling, it expresses 
Rrely emotions, and supports accessories done 
with graphic truth. at the aged servant in 
livery on all fours, whose spine is used as a foot- 
stooh by an elegant lady on tiptoe, stretching 
herself to her utmost to pluck some blossoms 
from an overhanging bough. ‘The crimson 
blush of the flowers is su the di 
glow of the horizon behind green hills, which 
rise behind crystalline waters, while the deep 
blue, orange, and red patterns of vines and 
armorial designs or checkered figures in her rich 
purple dress are repeated in various, and equally 
splendid, colouring in the gala costumes of 
women menials: one of whom is holding up a 
beautiful tea-service of egg-shell porcelain, and 
the other presenting a visitor’s card on a lacquer 
plate. As respects drawing, the upturned head 
of the old servant is all awry, = _ ype 
lips, compressed and nostrils, pai curve 

back, and ag planting of wrists on the 

ground, showing violent tension of muscles, 
indicate, in naive manner, the weight of his 
mistress, who, absorbed in her own action, 
regards him no more than if he were literally a 
bit of furniture. Her unsteadiness of balance is 
ludicrously —_ echoed in the half- 
alarmed vad hal smiling watchful looks of the 
women, who evidently expect her to tumble. 
At first the brilliancy of colouring of the whole 
picture obscures the drollery and intensified 
action of the actors; but as soon as these 
delightful qualities are noticed, they form a 
sufficient com tion for defects in other par- 
ticulars, and force the colouring to assume its 
relative position in the story. 

The same album introduces us to musical 
soirées, literary and artistic reunions,— Japanese 
ladies, be it known, sketch and paint meee Hs 
well,—calls of etiquette, games, moon-lit walks, 
coteries of scandalmongers, whose finesse of 
pantomime is worthy of the best comic acting ; 
tea-festivities, and the chivalric rescue of two 
ladies at night, attacked by an armed ruffian 
bribed by a rival to maltreat them ; the whole 
forming an epitome of high-life in Japan. The 
short descriptive text is printed in the illustrated 

ge in colour, and forms an ornamental detail 
in ing with it. The artist further violates 
our omitting all shadows. Whenever 
he attempts anything on our system, he loses the 
fascination of his own. We may smile on look- 
ing out of one of his brilliantly-lighted rooms— 
for example, that of the musical-party—into the 
dark night outside to see the blossoms on the trees 
as distinctly outlined and coloured as if the sun 
shone on t But he is no fool for all this. 
He knows as well as any one how much of them 
he could see under the circumstances, but he 
wants us to know that the air of that room is 
filled with their fra To the concert of 
sweet sounds he adds a concert of sweet odours, 
and doubles our sensuous imaginative enjoyment 
at the expense of an unimportant material fact. 
This is a duty of the artist founded on an 
wsthetic consciousness of a far higher quality 
than any possible fidelity of literal draughtsman- 
ship. In the rescue-scene the branches of the 
tree partaking of the spirit of the spectacle 
look weird and threatening, and its b ms 
gleam in the dark like the sinister eyes of an 
animal of prey. This sort of occult sympathy 
betweeen the artist and nature is a striking 
feature in or ow work. 

Although the elementary principles and 
practice are so fundamentally sound, they belong 
to a primary stage of civilisation ; right as far as 
they go, but not going far enou We must 
admit they are successful in imparting that 
refined pleasure which is the end and aim of 
true Art. Two things they teach us: first, to 
see the selected fact characteristically always, 
and often beautifully even if it be not beautiful 

im choice ; secondly, either to enter cordially and 
intelligently into its life, or by the cun- 
ning of an inventive will to transform it into 
another quite distinct from its native sphere. 














No le more thoroughly understand the 
ee Ee 
to draw 

fully comprehend ‘that Art has an 

aim; that it exists in virtue of its own being, 
untrammelled by theories of ethies, political 
economy, or natural science; and that while it 
culls its principles and methods from nature, it 
has no call to be her servile ergy es 
to the prosaic uirements a in- 
dustrial anaes. True, Japanese Art has 
never learned the use of shadow in relief, or to 
know that each positive colour is relatively dark 
or light to some other of a higher or lower shade 
of brightness with which it is placed in con- 
nection. Neither are they familiar with those 


subtle glazings and luminous gradations of | pop 


mingled tints which give perfection to model- 
ling in colour and 5 a warm transparent 
atmosphere over a picture. But they excel in 
outlining and tinting spaces, matching them by 
the eye after nature, correct in general tone, and 
so opposed, as to imbue the scene with an aerial 
perspective and the proper sentiment of the 
season or hour. In this way we get an objective 
consciousness of a lowering day.in winter, the 
air full of latent snow-flakes, or sparkling with 
bewildering sunlight; the warm haze or cloud- 
less sky of summer; twilight mystery, starlit 
gloom of darkest night, cold rays of moon 
tripping over still waters; midnight welcome to 
weird visitors from the spirit- , and the noisy 
tug of noontide life. Each and all of these con- 
ditions they make so clearly manifest as to cause 
one to pause before abjuring them to change a 
system which serves their Art so well for the 
technics which serve ours so indifferently. Rus- 
kin’s axiom that no Art is vital and beautiful 
which does not t the * facts of things,” 
a vague phrase, but meaning I sup their 
literal likeness, is often confuted by the om ese ; 
for they do produce much that is vitally beau- 
tiful without being an exact fact in nature. 
Carried to extremes this disposition furnishes the 
world with those ingeniously constructed mer- 
maids which have puzzled — brains and 
amused the imaginative. Their rule is not to 
imitate nature as a girl counts stitches in her 
worsted work, but to make the most of the 
impressions she leaves on the mind in the whole. 
Their artistic supremacy mainly rests on their 
ability to vary at will the forms and combina- 
tions of nature, and invent new. 

This trait is particularly to be noted in that 
branch of Art over which they still reign as 
supreme as ever were the Greeks over the 
human form. In the several phases already 
reviewed there has been something which fell 
short of perfection; somewhat to qualify eulo- 
gium. But in Ornamental Art there are no 
drawbacks to complete satisfaction. All the 
commendation bestowed on other forms applies 
equally to it, and the exceptions carry no weight, 
because the articles are made without any im- 
perative regard for natural truth, serviceableness, 
or illustration, but purely as things to cheer 
rather than instruct life, after the fashion of the 
Creator in the ordering of the warbling of a bird 
or of an opalescent sunset. 

Greece alone offers anything like a parallel to 
the liberty given to Art in a essential point 
in Japan. Swayed by its ethics, the immediate 
effect of the Reformation in Europe was to 
weaken and destroy Art. But after debarring 
it from those religious motives which had given 
it so powerful a hold in the human conscience, 
it was left to lead a domestic and dubious exist- 
ence of too little significance any way to cause 
alarm to the more austere principles which 

uled the Protestant churches. Whilst no 
similar ascetic caution has obtained in Japan, its 
statecraft has been firm in hindering priestcraft 
from making Art an instrument of its specific 
ambitions, Too sagacious to attack Art itself, 
the rulers put no restrictions to its illustrating 
popular beliefs ; but, after the policy of the old 
Greeks, required it to operate solely on its own 
wsthetic principles, independent of a dogmatic 
a soap to by tending to —— > civic 

estinies of men ing it over their souls. 
There was no pb oay it idolatry if the 
authority of the state was left intact. A like 
jealous watch was kept over all ecclesiastical 
functions. None of those monopolising, un- 





variety, fection, and originality of their orna- 
mental objects, their unserviceableness as opposed 
to the principle of homely utility, which is the 
basis similar things elsewhere, we must 
acknowledge that the 

thoroughly artistic peo 

is too much hampered 


and forms. Her taste is either distorted 
trade-calculations, chilled by the 

= to beauty, or coolly 7 asi 

sid common-sense theory i 

With us houses are rnithed, ts 

is absolute in domestic life. 


ong slave of a single fraction of a mechanical 
whole, the perfection of which consists in its 
chea' uction and exact resemblance to 
numberless similar wholes; a system of labour 
which deadens the mental faculties, power of 
enjoyment, and manual gore of the worker, 
and effectually hinders any wholesome develop- 
ment of taste in the buyer.* 
J. JACKSON JARVES. 
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VISITS TO THE STUDIOS OF 
ROME. 


CERTAIN parts of Rome seem devoted to Art, 
large blocks of building furnishing here nests, 2s 
it were, of studios, story above story, where 
the artist arrives earlier or later in the morning, 
working till afternoon and receiving visitors—a 
practice which, were it not the habit of their lives 
thus to divide their time, would be a serious in- 
terruption to work and quiet thought. But it is 
the custom of the place ; and, indeed, consider- 
ing that there are no im t public exhibitions 
here, no ies in which s of Art, as they 
are comp , can be brought under the eye of 
the many strangers who visit Rome during the 
winter, and who are the principal purchasers of 
these works, it is perhaps the best means that can 
be adopted to make them familiar to the public, 
or to bring them under the eye of those willing 
and able to purchase them. 

In the localities whereof we speak, which 
seem peculiarly to be the gathering points of 
Art, we Sok. cenene acbeager jetlrwon. gmc 
and painters, men women various 
Sous -- Snatch, German, French, 
neighbourhood of the Piazza Barberin 
these, behind which lie a little grow 
—the Nicolo da Tolentino, the 
Basilio, and others, full of studios. 


of streets 
ia di San 








* To be concluded in our next. 
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Let us first visit that of Mr, 

a fod if ero ee Ei, t Lonchhew 

we find life-size 0 

young -haired daughter: a fine portrait 

of Abraham Lincoln, seated; Liszt, the com- 
in his priestly garb, seated at the piano ; 

Sherman and Sheridan, 


ildren. 
seat have tet wo temark that, 20 we have said 
before, these daily visits, being the order of 
artistic life, bring you agreeably acquainted 
with the artist himself, who may and 
will receive you, with his brush and palette or his 
modelling stick in hand, in some appropriate 
and often picturesque costume, whereby he often 
forms a very striking feature in his own studio. 
But to proceed. 

Our next visit shall be to the studio of Mr. 
Story, who, like the great masters of old, em- 
bodies in his own person the author and the 
poet with that of the sculptor. He is also to be 
found in the same quarter. Mr. Story is already 
well known in England from his ‘Cleopatra’ 
and his ‘ Libyan Sibvl,’ which, exhibited there 
in the International Exhibition of 1862, became 
the property of Mr. Morrison. The various 
rooms of his studio are full of works of great 
beauty and power. Of these we may simply enu- 
merate in marble ‘ Dalilah,’ ‘ Medea,’ ‘ Sappho,’ 
and a beautiful fully-draped ‘ Vesta,’ intended 
to embody his idea of the domestic virtues; a 

of the ‘ Cleopatra’ in marble and also of the 
‘Libyan Sibyl.’ In the inner sanct is his 
greatest and most powerful work, in clay, the 
last touches to which are now being given. 
This is one of his first allegorical statues—‘ Je- 
rusalem in Desolation, from the First Chapter of 
the Lamentations.’ Jerusalem sits as a soli- 
tary widow, yet all the beauty hath not departed 
from her. See the pathos of her deeply-speak- 
ing eyes, which have wept so much, and of her 
mournful mouth, which silently utters to you as 
you gaze on her—“ Behold, and see if there be 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow.” She sits a 
beautiful and grand draped figure on a broken 
wall—a very wailing place—the philactery round 
her brows, with no other ornament on her 
person, the plastic clay having as yet to receive 
on the hem of her garments the mystic bells and 
pomegranates. 

Turning into the studio of the deceased 
Tenerani, who scarcely more than twelve months 
ago was considered one of the leaders of the 
Italian school of sculpture, we find duplicate 
copies in marble of his ‘Psyche swooning 
away after the Fatal Gift of ine;’ a 
group of little figures representing various occu- 

ations— Agriculture, Commerce, Fishing, and 

unting—all in marble. Two colossal statues, 
casts afterwards executed in marble, of Ferdi- 
nand II. ; also a cast of the ‘ Angel of the Re- 
surrection’—a magnificent figure, which was 
executed by him, in marble, for the Church of 
S. Maria sopra Minerva. 

Mr. Ball, a young English sculptor, has been 
fortunate in receiving the patronage of Miss 
Burdett Coutts, though as yet none of his 
designs executed for her are in London. He 
has just finished the design of a large panel- 
decoration, in bas-relief, for an entrance-hall, 
the subject of which may have been suggested 
by Shakespere’s words :— 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the full, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the sequel of our lives 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 
His exemplification of which is one figure 
ae opportunity, while another, fast asleep, 
oses it, 


In the studio of Mr. Macdonald, from his age 
and standing one of the chief British scul 
in Rome, may be seen casts—all of which have 
been executed in marble—of no fewer than 
busts, chiefly of the English nobility. His son, 
Mr. Alexander Macdonald, now working in his 
father’s studio, has a ‘ Neapolitan Fisherman,’ 
a spirited conception ; and ‘ A®neas bearing his 
Father Anchises on his Shoulders,’ in plaster ; 
with a graceful ‘ Hebe and Eagle,’ in marble, the 
lady aang nectar into a cup. He is now 
modellin in clay a huntress caressing a grey- 
hound which has just laid a dead hare at her 
feet. He is also copying, in marble, his father’s 
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‘ The Meeting of the Daughter of Jephthah 
her Father ;’ busts of Prince Albert before 
after his marriage; of the Crown Princess 
Prussia, as a baby, done by Herr Wolff at 
be se SI ts rare at Sir — Buxton. 
err is, at present time, engaged in 
modelling a statue of ‘ Day,’ which is to be accom- 


2, 


young Greek, a pupil of Herr Wolff's, now 
returned to Athens, where, let us hope, in the 
midst of its mountains of marble, a new era of 
Art may eventually recommence not unworthy 
of the land of Phidias. 

Before quittin 
Rome, we 


landscapes, temples in Sicily, ue fish- 
ing-boats at Venice ; and enriched with a port- 
folio of Egyptian sketches of great beauty and 


fidelity, his work this winter on the Nile. 

Miss Edmonia Lewis, a coloured lady—partly 
of negro, oom | of Indian parentage—who, after 
devoting herself to the plastic art for seven years, 
and producing various groups and busts, among 
others an excellent likeness of Charlotte Cush- 
man, has met with great encouragement in 
America through her little Indian groups, illus- 
trative of Hiawatha. 

Walter Runeberg, the son of a great living 
Scandinavian poet, and regarded by Finland as 
her best sculptor, is engaged on’ a group of 
* Psyche led by Zephyrs.’ He represents her 
without wings, as being human, not divine, at 
the moment when left alone by her parents on 
the mount, she is rescued the zephyrs— 

ish figures—one of whom holds her hand, 
and, with a hopeful, joyous glance into her 
beautiful but wistful face, encoura her for- 
ward ; the other, stooping, gently tries to move 
her reluctant foot. His ‘Sleeping Cupid,” in 
marble, is an embodiment of pure innocent love 
in an unconscious state. 

Miss Whitney, an American sculptor, has 
just completed, in marble, a Momo — alle- 
gorical figure, representing Rome. Xoma, an 
aged woman of a large heroic type, sits by the 
wayside and begs: her drooping head inclines 
eagerly forward, her open palms rest on her 
knee soliciting alms, her ample drapery is 
ragged on the edge with long wear, but it still 
bears tracery of the rich embroidery of its hem, 
as her countenance also bears stamp of 
the illustrious race from which she sprang. 
Altogether the figure is noble and beautiful. 
This statuette has been sent to London, where 
it may probably be seen on its way to America, 

Passing along the Via Felice we come to Mr. 
Coleman’s studio, where he has lately had an 
exhibition of his pictures, together those of 
his son. This ——— has already obtained 
a reputation for his faithful and spirited delinea- 
tions of animals, such as the buffaloes and the 
wild cattle of the Campagna. On this occasion 
the pictures amounted probably to fifty, several 
. we were glad to see marked as 


nobility. i udio 

his wile, who is a for her model- 

ling of children. She is 

ment in designing an 

> aterrag bg which the 
lomestic life are represen 

like children, who denote by musical 
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edeservédly wknown for: her 
which-areanodelied not 


basin, filled- with water-plants, iswfrésh -and 
extremely elegant. We-are glad to dearm that 
«graceful design will,” in.all~ probability» 

be executed: in bronze fot some -ptrpose net 
»A. statue of a boy.and: kid, Lhe 

carrying a vine branch on his. shoulder, 
which the ‘animal is atterpting to rob. of 
: up.- Bésides -these 


head*for ai statue of } + grand. and 
y. Phe bursen of. the affliction of-his 

is him; and the whole countenance 
‘ of his woe. This is 


en. Let us hope, 

Protestant. churehes, about to. be 
opened, in the new order of things, 
walls of ‘Rome, will not deem it an 

ace into their new places of- 
of Art.such décorations. 


at ‘her studio, also in 

she exhibited several excellent works of Art; 
a clevér and well-executed design for 

place—children bringing in the Yule-log. 
Hosmer’s celebrated studio, —— vee 
ma bably be to the i 

tore A per sag Tyith - away Mr.. Welsch 

others, we hope to pay it the attention 


o 
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Signor.Rosetti.is busily employed. 
HH. Cardwell, an English sculptor, has 
‘one of ‘ther many:sufferers by the dreadful 

inundation in the Christmas wees of 1870. - The 

waters \rose feet in his studio, which is, 
near the Tibet.. He himself eggaped by a ladder, 
but his: creations; were ,unavoidablyy left .to the; 


rea ‘of the flood,.which-cémpletely destroyed || celéna,- Peru, Constantinople, 


j and. cowareds his: casts with 
mud, and possessed force sufficient.to Aoat his, 
marble busts, ‘A: {Gidt, from *Mgmory,’ 
and others, from (heir 
of *Tiie Good" S 
dashed 


‘The 'studio,-im which: large -firts «are: kept-con- 


burning, is»again restgred’ to: a. certain || 


of . ¢ The.Good itan’ renews 

uk: offices, to the “ene ‘man .who 

‘among thieves. ‘.Master Crichley, a, lad in. 

costume, sits with his faithfukdog by, 

poey spotless, as if-he had never 

the muddy seething waters ; 

ounded Stag,’ ‘ The founds at 

*The Hunter,’ who is blowing his 

at the death — three. wonderfully-living 
in bronze—are also scathless. 


ART-UNION’ OF LONDON. 


a Ree ee at the Shir 20h annual 
meeting of the Society, on 42 of April, 
shows a small diminution in ‘the amber of 


way in France, which, originating with opposin 
nations, seems now to have ames t cabedee 
internecine strife, fatalto the land wherein it rages. 
. We | have no ‘space, ye many subjects ,are 
Pp upon our. pages month,, to. give an 
in the, R ;,we find, howeyer, the receipts 
and expenditure of the year to be :— 
Amount of subscriptions 
Allotted for 
For print of 

2,681 2 10 


Agents, commission, and charges, oie senna 
tisements, postage, &c 


ts. 


Lwin 7 © 





«Hisfine group } 
‘ém) pilaster, ,.was: |} 
down»and broken’ im: several. pieces! |, ... 


St ae 
The sutfi available for-the- pufthas¢ of works of 


Att wasalus _allotfted.:—22,works at £40, each] 
on p20 at £15 each; ty etefiadeed cael 
f vat Y30eeach ;* 10" , 


tach 5 Gat 
qo each Gat dach ;«4 ateZ 50 cath; 3 at 
£60 each 3n 2'ated pS each ; afat £10Qeagh > 2.at 
ire i as Coe Were distri. 
of * Lafter ‘ ; 


ted.: ;10;brenze 
lith »# Kite-flying,’ 
by thersame -artistsy “4 bustseof the Princess 
Louise ; « 30 silver medals of'C. R’-Leslie, R.A. 


vas 55, teattiion 


Tic oan as 
some re ; aa 
Society.-! The ‘death.of« Dr." : 


»| Canterbury, created 3 in’ i 
presidents,:. this has been. filled by 


of Dre $ »* Dean- of 
death of Mr.-T. 


these-have been supplied, 
Messrs:.C. J..Leaf and R. 

At the drawing for the-prizes, that of the 
Sasa tee canes H. ccely ah = = 
those o: £150 each: respeetivelyto.-My.- W: 
Reeve, Douglas Street, Vincent Square,.and 
Mr. F. L. James, of Yokohama ; those of £100 
each te Mrs. Bushby, Oxford Street, and-Mr. R. 
J.. Hodgson, Gray’s Inn: Road;;and those’ of 
475 ¢ h to Captain Lawrence,, Great St. 

elens, and’ Mr. J. Nobes, of Merton.< As.on 
former oveasions, so also on this, it is interesting 
to see how British -Art, by means of, the Art- 


Yokohama ; others will have 


Canatia; to, Port -Madot, Geelong, Adélaide, 
‘Melbourne, Pogto. Rico, Port Elizabeth, :Mic 
toria,» Christiania, ,Smyrna, , Bangalore, +Barj 

‘Canterbary,N.Z., 
Ballarat, &c., &c. . «* ’ a Stee 
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E ‘PICTURE IN~THE? POSSESSION. 
OF THE PUBLISHERS. *<* 
i<- a te " 7 = 


THE CHILDREN’S OFFERING. . 

Gabe, Painter. ~S. S.'Smith, Engraver. 
THIS -is<the work of aforeign paipter, con- 
cerning whom we have; béen* vaine unable 
to glean any tidings, except'to learn that‘he 
is not now living.‘ Theré is” evidence of 
much true taste and poétic feeling in ‘this 
simple , compésition :* seated on the shaft 
ofa large fluted column, which, with the 
massive. Corinthian capital, might have 
been, in long. past ages,.a portion, of, a 
magnificent temple, is a, young & who,has 
woven a chaplet of flowers«to do honour to 
the Virgin, whose figure, it maybe supposed, 
is visible inthe wayside cross. Her er, 
a juvenile pifzraro of the genuine Savoyard 
type, is‘playing. a ‘hymin-on his shrill*pipe, 
while his companion seems to be silently 
uttering an Ave Maria. We have’ often 
seen. what, may be. called “wayside devo- 
tion” treated by painters of most countfies, 
>but never more pleasantly and_ poetically 
than we: find it “here; .asid certainly; never | 
with, so great originality.c even the, grand 
fi nts of? old+architecturé are” made | 
striking accessories in the composition. 

The picture, as the manner in which it is 
engraved shows, is painted in a broad and 
somewhat dashing manner: it is very rich 
in colour; the warm hues of an Italian 
evening being heightened by the brilliant 
tints. of the groups of flowers. 





‘aleosfrows’a, drawing. 


Union: of London, finds its; way into .almost } re 
every quarter of the world, however, remote. | 
One of the great prizes, as just stated,-gdes, to | Oe 
i to*be -transthitted |, p! 
\to a variety of places in the United ' Stagessand) 
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THE WORKS OF MADAME 
JERICHAU. 


this lady command attention, 


intings of 
THT aire marked by characteristics which are 


as they are marked ’ 
by no means common to woman's work. 
are exhibited at 142, New Bond Street, and are 
few in number. A single glance at them, nay, 
even at one of them, teaches us that Madame 
Jerichau thinks and moves only in obedience to 
the purest strain of academic inspiration. The 
high and low life of her country, Denmark, are 
as rich in social situations and picturesque cos- 
tume as those of any other European nation ; 
but she does not yield to fascinations against 
which the majority of female artists are not 
proof. We do not therefore find any of the 
common episodes of social life—no allusions to 
tender relations between the sexes—little to 
stir the emotions in y merge accord with 
distress, or touch the heart by a narrative of 
affliction. This lady is impelled upwards into 
the epic vein by her tastes and feelings, and, at 
the same time, is more pronouncedly ethnolo- 
gical than perhaps any artist of the day. There 
is, however, one tie which her woman’s heart 
acknowledges, and that is a love of children; at 
least we thus read the many studies she has so 
su endowed with the natural graces 
of childhood. Notwithstanding, however, the 
element that gives a masculine quality to 
Madame Jerichau’s works, there are yet ex- 
amples which show us she has the power of 
working up to the utmost refinement of femi- 
nine beauty. We instance her portrait of the 
a of Greece, wherein appear the utmost 
elicacy of treatment and brilliancy of colour. 
It isa head and bust, very simple and without 
any of royalty, but so entirely different 
from all else around it, that its execution would 
never be assigned to the same hand as the others. 
The most important of this lady’s works, as 
seen here, is a design for a large oil-picture, 
or fresco. It is called ‘The Valkyrie,’ and is 
founded on one of the wild legends of the 
Norse mythology. The Valkyries were the 
tutelary spirits of the Norse warriors, each of 
whom was attended in battle by a Valkyrie, who, 
although invisible during the conflict, was con- 
stantly by his side, prepared to transport him to 
Valhalla the moment he fell, and there to act as 
his cup-bearer for ever. The cartoon represents 
a battle-scene, with Valkyries mounted on 
horses wild and weird, and well-befitting such a 
scene and such a story. The drawing is wonder- 
fully ee and the composition would tell 
werfully as a fresco. ‘The Favourite of the 
areem,’ an oil-picture, declares itself at once a 
veritable study from Oriental life. All attempts 
at the improvisation of Hareem beauty by 
painters and poets have been very wide of the 
truth, as we learn from this and all other genuine 
tations of so-called eastern uty. 
ere are several pictures of eastern women : 
what is most valuable in them is their indisputa- 
ble nationality, which is brought forward without 
any sang or dalliance with conventional 
prettiness of feature. The subjects. princi 
are of the size of life. 5 P Fone “or 
tambourine-girl of Italian characteristics, is rest- 
ing in a reflective attitude, which, together with 
the expression of the face, sustains well the 
title. ‘Homeless,’ another single figure, shows 
a girl exposed to the inclemency of the winter 
sky; and the diverse and appropriate language of 
the features in these two pictures is the t of 
—_ a ~~ direction which yields the veritable 
umphs of painting. Again ‘ Helena, a youn 
maiden from Hymetos,’ affords evidence of ~ 
dependent thought. In this figure the artist 
might have aap to the fascinations of the 
Greek facial line supported by classic and Aca- 
demic authority, but she nothing 
than a Helen of a type istinctly modern and 
individual. In the kground is the eastern 
side of the Acropolis, and one of the thirteen 
pillars of the temple of Jupiter. There are also 
one or two female studies of Fellaheen, in which 
truth and genuine nationality il over poets’ 
dreams of matchless houris postions Farpien 
maids. But Madame Jerichau’s love of chil- 
dren as shown in her works is remarkable—she 





paints them as she loves them, that is, with an 
a i 
and others. sae 


In addition to these are works which we can- 
not find room even to name here; but we can- 


RAFFAELLE'’S 
‘MADONNA DEL LIBRO,’ 


A CURIOUS story relative to this famous 
picture is reported from Florence. The 
work received its title from the Virgin 
holding a book in her hand, which the 
infant Jesus, who is seated in her lap, also 
holds, as if in the act of reading it: an 
outline engraving of the picture is given, 
with many others from Raffaelle’s designs, in 
Kugler’s “ Handbook of Schools of Painting 
in Italy :” it is a comparatively small circular 
work, which has long been in the family of 
Count Connestabile of Perugia. Rumours 
lately became current that negotiations 
were on foot for its disposal, and it was 

destined to leave the country. i 
appear now to have become sensible of the 
importance of retaining in their possession 
the works of their great painters, and 
public opinion was greatly excited by the 
er of losing so valuable a gem as this. 
ignor Massari, a member of the Italian 
Chamber, undertook to bring the matter 
before the assembly ; and Signor Correnti, 
Minister of Public Instruction, taking ad- 
vantage, as he frankly admitted, of some 
old Papal law still remaining unrepealed, 
laid an embargo on the picture, as soon as 
he heard it was to be removed to Rome to 
be sold, with others. Its owner, the 
nes Count Connestabile, assuming, as 
e naturally would, that he had a right to 
do as he pleased with his own property, 
brought an action against the government, 
and obtained a verdict in his favour. The 
minister carried the case into a_ higher 
court, and lost it again: he then lodged an 
appeal against the sentence, and was once 
more nonsuited. His next step was to 
procure from the Count a promise that he 
would not absolutely sell the picture without 
first informing the government. The pro- 
mise was kept, for as soon as he received an 
offer of the large sum of £12,400 for it, from 
a Russian agent, he made the minister 
acquainted with it. Signor Correnti called 
his colleagues together, and asked them to 
help him out of the difficulty at once, for 
the ain with the agent was to be 
accepted or rejected e Count within 
twenty-four hours. e object of the 
deliberation was, of course, to outbid the 
former, but after an inspection of the 
coffers from which the required sum was, as 
they hoped, to be supplied, the idea was 
iven up in despair, and the ‘ Madonna del 
Libro’ is reported to be now in St. Peters- 
burg; a resent, it is said, from the 
of Prussia, the real purchaser, to 


Empress 


less|the Emperor. Such is the story as it 


reaches us through one of the daily journals, 
whose correspondent in Florence intimates 
that Signor Correnti has announced his 
intention of bringing forward a bill to 
compel, in the future, owners of works of 


Art desirous of parting with them, to give 
the government ight of purchase in 
first instance. 








165 
OBITUARY. 

FELIX CLAUDE THEODORE ALIGNY. 
WE find in our con the Athe- 
n@um a of the death of this painter, 
on the 25th of February, at L where 
he held office of Director of the Ecole 


des Beaux Arts. The notice states that M. 
Aligny was born at Chaumes, in La Niévre, 
in ae i 8 wi yp te ee 
arri in Paris, though young, 
was placed ta the stulie of Join Sapte 
Regnault, the historical woe 4 wo He must, 
} ee 
time, for Regnault died in 1 t 
hie das fhe tuntaeulide teea-a 
ve changed the character of Aligny’s 


Art-tendencies, if at that earl can 
be said to have had any fixed = ; 
but the Atheneum says,—“ Finding his 

more happily directed to ies of 


than to those of figures, he took 
lessons of Watelet, from whose instruction 
he profited greatly, but whose influence was 
not marked on his Art except, it may be, by 
the production of an opposite. Watelet was 
a naturalist, as then understood, which is 
not quite same thing as what we now 
call a realistic painter, while Aligny affected 
the grandiose modes of Poussin, and the 
quasi-classical phase of Art which obtained 
such great but short-lived favour in his 
hands. Aligny was no copyist of Poussin, 
but a very noble and expressive artist, 
working in the vein Poussin may be said to 
have discovered. His ar *Daphnis 
and Chloe, was exhibited in 1822. The 
noe big So. 5 oer of the 
rui 1833, 1834, ‘ollowing years 
attracted attention in Europe, and 
especially in France, then living under the 
Art-influence of a severe school. In 1837 
appeared his ‘ Prometheus,’ which is now in 
the Luxembourg, and recalls the ifi- 
cent ‘ Polyphemus’ of Poussin.” Aligny’s 
subsequent works were ‘The Roman - 
a,’ (1839); ‘The Good Samaritan,’ 
(6) ‘Saul Consulting the Witch of 
ndor, ‘ Magdalene in D ’ «The 
Shepherds of Virgil; (1841); ‘Hercules 
with the Lernean Hydra,’ (1842) ; ‘ Tivoli, 
‘La Riccia, ‘ Civitella’ ‘The Gulf of 
Naples,’ ‘ Salerno,’ ‘ Solitude,’ ‘The Infant 
Bacchus,’ (1848) ; ‘ Episode in the Revolt 
of the Gauls,’ (1855) ; and ‘The Defeat of 
Duguesclin,’ pain in 1841, and now in 
the ey of Versailles. 

“ Aligny painted many of the well-beloved 
and romantic scencs in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau ; for example, ‘ La Gorge aux 
Loups,’ and ‘Le Long Rocher’” His 
‘View of Genazzano, Environs of Rome, 
and ‘ View of Royat, France,’ both belong- 
ing to the French government, were sent 
over to pc po — ig see we of “a 

the ex-Emperor is Napoleon ; 
pe in the catalogue under the name of 
Théodore Carnelle d’Aligny, that by which 
he was generally known. 

As a desi his compositions, “ 
from those he painted, are very 
their motives, dignified in their ex 
firmly and severely executed.” 
numerous plates, the chief a series of 
ten views of historic sites in Greece, pub- 
lished in 1845. He obtained a medal of 
the second class in 1831, one of the first 
class in 1837, and the decoration of the 
Legion of 


e etc 


onour in 1842. 





ANTONIO PORCELLL 
The death of Antonio Porcelli has de- 
prived Rome of one of her i 


the most nal 
and animated painters. He distingubhed 
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imself equally in and in figures, 
pone verb in the latter the Flemish painters 
whom, however, he su 
Among his more notable works ma be 


mentioned one in the possession of M. 


Rothschild ; it represents the concourse of | 


ALMA TADEMA'S ‘ VINTAGE.’ 


in ideality. | ,rrHovcn we have already noticed this 


remarkable work, now being exhibited at 
Messrs. Pilgeram and Lefevre, at 1a, King 
Street, St. James’s, it is our duty to recur to it. 


le at the fountain ‘ Dell’ Aqua Autosa’ | It is a picture, of which the title would lead one 


close to the Flamminian Way; ‘The 
Cobbler’s Monday,’ purchased by the 
Emperor of Russia ere he came to the 
throne, reproduces with the most sparkling 
vivacity a scene of common life peculiar 
to Rome. The picture of the Carnival of 


Rome, as seen in the Piazza Colonna, is an | 


ually interesting representation of Roman 
life : its numerous figures in endless variety 
of costume, and disposed in charming 
groups, bring before the eyes the 
animated scene, with its merry crowd 
listening to the delicate allusions and 
sportive wit by which the Roman — 
raders are distinguished. ‘The White 
Lady} ‘The Scottish Puritans; and ‘The 
Black Dwarf; of Sir Walter Scott; the 
‘ Scribe of Piazza Montanara,’ ‘The Return 
from the Chase,’‘ The Topers,’ the ‘Sepulchre 
of the Vice-Regents, in the Pine-Wood at 
Ravenna,’ and many other oil-paintings, 
besides numerous water-colours and draw- 
ings, display a mind wholly absorbed in the 
loveliness of Nature, and the sublimity of 
Art. In the International Exhibition of 
1862 were two oil-pictures by this artist,— 
* The Pine Forest of Ravenna, and ‘ Remi- 
niscences of the Flemish School.’ 

Signor Porcellidied on the 13th December, 
1870, at the age of seventy. 


FREDERICK TREVELYAN GOODALL. 


The unfortunate circumstance that caused , 


the death of this young artist, at Capri, on 
the 11th of April, has been made known to 
the public through the daily papers ; and 
we need not dilate upon it. The eldest son 
of Mr. F. Goodall, R.A., he had already 
given ample proof of talents that promised, 
in a remarkable manner, to sustain the 
reputation which this family of artists has 
so long enjoyed. The works exhibited by 
him at the Royal Academy during the last 
three years,and especially ‘The Return of 
Ulysses,’ one of the pictures of 1870, led us 
to regard him among the rising young men 
whom time and study must eventually have 
elevated to a high position. His premature 
death, at the early age of twenty-three, is 
not only a heavy affliction to his family, but 
a loss to Art. 


MRS. PEARSON. 

This lady, who died on the 15th of April, 
at the age of seventy-two, had also long 
since passed away, as an artist, from the 
ranmy Se “ og e generation ; but there 
was a time when her portrait-painting was 
held in high esteem both for its fidelity and 
execution. Her maiden name was Dutton, 
but in the Art-world she was known as Mrs. 
Pearson. She survived her husband, the 
late Mr. Charles Pearson, M.P. and City 


Fwy mo several years. We look back to | 


long-ago time when this accomplished 
lady was admired for her person 
liness, as much as for her talent and 
— sweetness of manper ; the latter re- 


life: she was loved and 


res 
only by her home-circle, but by all who | 
knew her. Mrs. Pearson’s latter years were | 
at the residence of her son-in-law, | © 
t Thomas Gabriel, whose year of office, | 


when Lord Mayor of London, 


| diverse and eccentrically fi 


love- | 


to imagine the portra 
with picturesque pe oats plucking the 


le fruit, but in M. Tadema’s ‘ vu | 
y | 


Wesee a sc 


ve a very different scene. 


and graphic representation of heathen thanks- | j 
raha ‘ind 
The scene is laid in a sumptuous Bacchic | 


givings for a s 


Temple in ancient Rome. An altar dedicated to 


the God of Wine occupies the centre of the | 
composition, past which is moving a procession. | 


It is led by a beautiful priestess, wearing the 


auburn tresses that we have so much reason to | 


believe the dark-browed Roman ladies peculiarly 
affected ; next come the minstrels, three graceful 
and elegantly clad maidens playing the double 
pipe; a bevy of laughing dancing-girls follow, 
wildly beating their timbrels ; then priests stalk 
along, bearing in their brawny arms earthenware 
jars filed with the year’s vintage ; the remainder 
of the procession is as yet behind the scenes. 
In the court of the temple are seen more 
dancers and timbrel-players of both sexes, who 
seem very decidedly inspired by the god they 
have come to honour. 

The picture is throughout indescribably beau- 
tiful and interesting; the drawing, save in the 
case of one or two hands and wrists, almost 
faultless ; the composition also is most masterly; 
but the chief, the overpowering quality of the 
work—the quality that throws into the back- 
ground all others—is its intense realism, a 
realism that we cannot believe to be merely the 
result of the diligent perusal of the pages of 


| Tacitus and other authors of Cesarean times, or | 


researches in architectural and other antiquities ; 
although all this is, of course, absolutely neces- 
a to convey the appearance of truth, to show 
‘the very age and body of the time, its form 
and pressure;” yet the realistic feature of M. 
Tadema’s Art seems the outward and visible 
sign of a similarity in mind, a congeniality in 
spirit with those who led the taste of ao 

ome. As Mr. Poynter is imbued with the 
sag characteristics of the ancient worship- 
pers of Isis and Osiris, their manners and 
customs, their dwellings and temples; as Mr. 
Marks is with regard to medizvalism ; so is M. 
Tadema with the now faded glories of the city 
on the seven hills. The English — just 
named are so one in thought with the particular 
periods they have chosen to illustrate, that they 
can hardly go very far wrong in any accessories 
they may introduce in cases where it would be 
perhaps impossible to find historical or anti- 
quarian warrant for the introduction of a certain 


| vessel or article of furniture, yet it will 
| be proved that such is in strict character wi 
| their period. Thus M. Tadema in the matter, 


for instance, of the woollen and other fabrics of 
patterns deli- 
neated in the subject of this notice, must neces- 
sarily have drawn upon his imagination to 
supply the want of actual authorities in this 
respect; yet what an utter absence of incon- 
gruity! the most fastidious classicist, we think, 
would be at a loss to find a point that is out of 
harmony with the rest. This realism is by no 
means confined to particular objects, it pervades 
the entire composition, the very atmosphere 
seems charged with the luxuries, the vices, the 
extravagance, and the heartlessness of the capital 


of vine-clad slopes, | 
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| nare ving will have ample reason 


what he has acquired. 
| 
| PICTURE SALES. 
| Tae fine collection of water-colour drawings, 
| and of oil-pictures both ancient and modem, 
| belonging to Mr. Brooks, of the St. James's 
| Gallery, Regent Street, was sold by Messrs. 
hristie, Manson, and Woods, on the 29th of 
April and the 1st of May. We gave a descrip- 
| tion of the major part of these works in our 
| The modern drawings and olbpalating, 
modern drawings and oil-painti I 

| in number, were sold om the ost dan an 
realised £20,750. Of the former may be noted, 
| —* The Challenge,’ and ‘The Match,’ a pair, 
| L. Haghe, representing the interior of 
ancient i 


same artist, 445 gs. (Wetherell) ; 

Eugenie receiving a tation in front 
Town Hall at Nancy,’ Meissonier, a compara- 
tively small drawing in Indian ink, executed by 
command of the Em Napoleon IIL, fetched 
the enormous sum of 440 gs. (Martin). 

The oil-pictures included,—‘ A River Scene,’ 
with a “7 be ee oe a ee 
scape,’ both by P. Nasmyth, 200 gs. (Agnew); 
‘The Wood-cutters,’ J. pa Ries 750 gs. 
Morby) ; ‘ Scene from the Vicar of Wakefield,’ 

{. Anthony, 250 gs. (Marks) ; ‘ Mountain- 
Track,’ J. Linnell, Sen., 800 gs. a ‘The 
Gamekeeper’s Daughter,’ f aed, R.S.A, 
#3 gs. (Wilson); ‘The Reapers,’ James T. 

innell, 640 gs. tiennett) ; ‘A Scene in North 
Wales,’ F. R Lee, R.A., with animals by 
tT. $ C 


, R.A., 280 gs. ; 
Linnell, oon 





, eee hepherds,’ ju em 
( ; this fine picture engraved 
oe ” End will be blished ere very 
long; ‘ Old Brocade,’ J. Faed, RSA, 
$e. (White) ; ‘A Scene from Woodstock, 
- Holman Hunt, abs es, (aatwoor ‘ Count- 
ing the Cost,’ W. Oliver, =< t- (Morrison) ; 
‘Redstone Wood,’ J. Linnell, Sen., 410 gs. 
ime io the Cold ont,” both "rE. Nica 
thin P 
EN aes : her mn The Timber 
Wa "4p * 
‘ phe Ml Brent,’ J. M. 
an and com i 


of the world. It is, perhaps, a question whether | In 


the ornamental and antiquarian elements are not 
brought rather too prominently forward ; 
inclined more to study the bronze tripod 


altar, the richly chased silver cups, &c., than 
with her to the end of her + en d ur ‘ 
not 


the main business of the picture. says a 
celebrated English authority on this subject ? 
“The ornamental will be used with far 
inciples are employed in 

and. mitigating the 
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by the Royal Scottish Academy,—the artist 
received the prize of 300 guineas when ex- 
hibited in Westminster Hall, in 1847, 900 gs. 
right). 
ah eit be observed that the collection was very 
rich in works by the Linnells, father and sons, 
and that realised large prices : most of them 
were painted expressly for Mr. Brooks. 
The pictures by old masters, including three 


fi inters of the early English school, 
aie ay were sold on the second 
day. Of these the principal were :—‘ The 


es and Child,’ Murillo, 100 gs. (Rad- 
clyffe); ‘The Melton Oak,’ Crome, 175 gs. 
ell) ; ‘ Psyche,’ and wWils “ a Girl,’ 

i Greuze, 375 gs. ilson); ‘ Master 
Bike os Young Hannibal,’ Sir J. Reynolds, 
380 gs. (Cassells); ‘ Interior — the Duet,’ Gon- 
zales Coques, 240 gs. (Wardell) ; ‘ Italian Land- 
scape,’ with Muleteers on a road, J. and A. 
Both, 475 gs. (Nicholls); ‘ Italian Landscape,’ 
with a shepherdess, a hurdy-gurdy player, and 
cattle, P. Berghem, 455 gs. (Nicholls); ‘ Flora,’ 
the celebrated engraved picture by Greuze, 
formerly in the Demidoff Collection, at the sale 
of which in Paris last year, it was knocked down 
for £720, now realised 770 gs. (T. Davis) ; 
‘Sportsmen halting at a Village-Inn, a scene in 
the Isle of Wight,’ G. Morland, 375 gs. (Mat- 
thews). The second day’s sale reached the 
amount of £6,195: the total sum realised being 


£26,945- 


On the 6th of May Messrs, Christie and Co. 
sold a number of water-colour drawings and 
paintings in oil, the property of the late Mr. T. 
Agnew, of Manchester, and of other owners. 
The following works may be noted as of primary 
importance. Water-colours :—‘ Black Grapes 
and Plums,’ W. Hunt, £43 (Bale) ; ‘ Peaches, 
Muscats, and Strawberries,’ W. Hunt, £43 
(Kirlew); an album containing ninety-t 
drawings by early water-colour painters, D, Cox, 
Cristall, Edridge, Prout, Varley, and others, 

96 (Grindlay); ‘Llangollen,’ D. Cox, é 
(Fuller); ‘Interior of a Gothic Church, ef 
Prout, £48, (Tooth); ‘Old Buildings on the 
Moselle,’ £53 (White); ‘Mendicants at a 
Church Porch, Seville,’ E. Lundgren, £48 
(Tooth); ‘Harvest,’ J. Linnell, £111 (Men- 
doza). 

Oil Pictures :-—* Lago Maggiore,’ J. B. e, 
£106 (Pocock); ‘ Windermere,’ J. B. Pyne, £127 
(James) ; ‘ Lago Maggiore, with the Borommean 
Islands,’ J. B. Pyne, £122 (Mendoza); ‘Council 
of War in the Crimea,’ containing portraits of 
Lord Raglan, Marshal Pelissier, and Omar 
Pasha, by A. L. Egg, R.A., £96 (Sir W. Cod- 
rington); ‘The Disenchantment of Bottom,’ 
and ‘ The Reconciliation of Oberon with Titania,’ 
D. Maclise, R.A., £162 (Ward); ‘ Bohemian 
Gipsies,’ D. Maclise, ugh fat (Muirhead) ; 


‘Innocence,’ Gainsborough, £31 (Trant); ‘The 
Burial of John Hampden,’ P. H. Calderon, R.A., 
engraved in the Art-Yournal of last year, £252 
ames); ‘ Moorland Shepherds,’ W. Linnell, 
189 (Bourne); ‘A Shooting Pony,’ £157 
Agnew) ;, ‘ A Favourite Hack,’ £157 (Agnew) 
* Scene in the Highlands,’ with portraits 
Duchess of Bedford, Duke of Gordon, and Lord 
A. Russell, £1,333 (Ward); these three pictures 
are by Sir E. Landseer, R.A., and were painted 
for the late Duke of Gordon; the first and second 
in 1825, the third in 1828. ‘Ophelia,’ E. Dela- 
croix, £420 (Maclean); ‘An Italian Pifferaro,’ 
Géréme, £127 (Agnew) ; ‘ Peasant-Women of 
the Campagna,’ Gerome, £127 (Agnew); ‘La 
Petite Laitiére,’ E. Frere, £73 (Agnew) ; ‘ Light 
and Darkness,’ G. Smith, £253 (Tooth); ‘ Por- 
trait of Admiral Lord Anson,’ Sir J. olds, 
engraved, £199 (Graves) ; ‘Scene from Sterne’s 
Sentimental Fourney,’ W.P. Frith, R.A., £562 
(Ward) . ‘The Rape of Europa,’ J. M. W. Tur- 
ner, Rk 309 (Cassells) ; ‘ Falls of the Clyde,’ 
- M. W. Turner, R.A., £357 (Campbell) ; ‘ The 
mpty Sleeve,’ G. D. Leslie, A.R.A., £222 (Men- 
doza); ‘The Zuyder Zee—Fishing-boats return- 
ing to Port,’ hoa (Permain); ‘The Battle of 
Naseby,’ he ae £126 (Agnew); ‘In Me- 
moriam,’ W. T. C. Dobson, A.R.A., £162 
(Bourne); ‘ Christ di uting with the Doctors,’ 
Wi: ity Dobson, £262 (Bourne); ‘ The Gentle 


S : j. Fulte R.A, £199 


‘ A Snow Miiller, £73. (Mheadous}. 





ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


EDINBURGH.— Scottish National Prince Con- 
sort Memorial, This work is now rapidly ap- 
proaching completion ; the equestrian statue of 
pe — - — i _ final touches from Mr. 

teel, a e last o representative 
is at present being cast in bronze at Mr. Steel's 
own fi A is group is intended to re- 
present ‘Literature and the Fine Arts,” and 
is the second group that has been executed 
by the same sculptor, Mr. D. W. Stevenson, 
the first being tative of “Labour,” a 
notice of which appeared in the Art-Yournal 
about a year ago. “Literature” is 
sented by a venerable professor in academic 
o, Ve eee oe ee Se to the 
prince, with the other leads forward a youth 
to pay homage to one who has done so much for 
both Literature and the Fine Arts; the youth 
bears a wreath in his hand, and is so absorbed in 
the story which has been told, and in looking at 
the prince, that he has not placed the tribute, as 
the “ artist ’—the companion-figure on the op- 

ite side—has done. The action of these two 

- —— and = eae 
of the is especially noticeable. The 
“Fine Arts” ‘s resented by a young artist 
who carries in one hand a portfolio, with other 
artists’ insignia, while with the other he places 
a wreath of olive on the monument. The 
action of the artist is at once — > 
fied, and expresses the que ing 
by which he is apparently actuated. If the 

‘ommittee of Management could only agree 
about the site, the inau ion of the memorial 

ight be looked for at no distant date. 

UBLIN.—Mr. James Butler Brenan, of Cork, 
has been elected a member of the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy, of which he had for some time 
been an associate. Mr. Brenan is a painter of 
portraits and genre subjects, which much 
favour with the Art-critics of Ireland. 

BIRMINGHAM.—It is that a gen- 
tleman of this large and wealthy borough, 
desirous to promote the intellectual culture and 
enjoyment of the inhabitants, has offered to give 
the liberal sum of £3,000, as the nucleus of a 
fund for investment to purchase pictures for 
public exhibition in Birmingham. The announce- 
ment, as we read it, leaves a doubt as to whether 
these pictures are to become the of the 
town, as it may reasonably be presumed they 
are intended to be, forming a local picture- 


Lecavue—A. recent number of the Builder 
notices the discovery of an ancient wall-painting 
in the Cathedral of this city,—at the east end of 
the south side of the choral aisle, a portion of 
the edifice which is umed to have been a 
chapel dedicated to St. Chad. ‘“ The existence 
of other illuminations in the immediate vicinity 
of the picture would fix it as a imen of the 
art of the thirteenth century. e subject is 
the Crucifixion, the centre figure being Christ 
upon the Cross. The groundwork is of a 
greenish tint, studded with white stars. The 

ominating colour of the drapery of the 

is a lightish red, the Cross also being of 

that colour. In some of its details the paint- 

ing is curious, if not grotesque. An inscription 

in doubtful can be traced on the 
wreath.” : 

LIvERPOOL.—At a somewhat recent meetin 
of the Liverpool Architectural and Arc 
Society, Mr. S. Huggins read a paper on * 
so-called Restoration of our Cathedral 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 
FARNHAM.—A school .was opened in this 


town on the 18th of il, when Mr. W. Cave 
Thomas delivered an on titled, 
“* To what end should we study Art?” and *‘ The 
I of Drawin Music in Educa- 


drawings executed by the pupils in this school, 
payin ce pep wry bed a gf vi nttnge 
South Quay. The number of works was not large, 
but it included several of good promise. 


—_—-_——— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Cuite.—The subscripti for a statue in 
honour of the late of Dundonald, more 
popularly known as Lord Cochrane, and to 
which we referred more than a year ago, have 
now reached the sum of two thousand ——_ 
The work is to be executed a both 
Santiago and Valparaiso have 
as the city in which it is to be erected. This 

int, however, is not yet determined, we 

ieve. 

Fano.—A famous pi by Domenichino, 
called * David, the og og er nag Pag 
h in the . 
me Si tench a af teins on 
th of March, and carried away: no trace 
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collection of Roman remains, small sarcop 

and inscriptions, have been removed from 
penungen Tapeeen See See oe ak 
useum 


(the suppressed convent of St. 
frio, which contains the Cenacolo ascribed to 
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THE STATUTE FAIR, 
BY JOHN FAED, R.S.A. 


ir for the hiring of agricultural and 
Tas states Se ning nage weer tame 
forms the subject of a picture 


named comments painter, w 
Academ ae is Aen“ exhibited at Mr. 
Brooks's Scotch Gallery, 48, Pall Mall. This is 


o—— work, we accept it in all its 
significance, deeply im d with the 
facts it on behhes us, and those which present 
themselves inferentially. Mr. Faed has painted 
what he has seen, and hence all that he intro- 
duces assists his searching commentary on the 
rural statistics of Scotland. We cannot go 
minutely into the details of the work, we cannot 
accompany the painter through his discourse on 
progress im , but we can glance 
down the vista of Scottish social literature 
during the last century, and acknowledge in its 
full force this est against the reppted 
dominion of whisky at all assemblages. 

But to turn to the immediate matter : the hide- 
ous feature of the past is represented only by a 
meagre and obscure allusion. On the extreme 
left of the picture is a burly female stall-keeper, 
with a display of fruit sweets. but who, at 
the instance of a customer in search of a dram, 
produces a small bottle, much apparently to the 
annoyance of the man’s wife or sweetheart, 
who remonstrates against this beginning, or 
continuance, of indulgence. The small size of 
the bottle is significant of the limited demand ; 
moreover that which was formerly the towering 
spirit of these so-called merry-meetings has now 
become a hole-and-corner affair. In. counter- 
point to this, and prominently in the foreground, 
appears a comely and kindly old woman wash- 
ing up her dinner-service of coques, luggies, and 
wooden spoons, after the full ¢ sation of, it 
may be, the contents of .her -pot*or: her 
cockie leekie, or sheep’s head broth, a form of 
the barley bree very differentafrom ‘that,brewed 
from the famous peck of malt cel*brated in one 
of Scotland’s most popular songs.’ And do these 
wooden spoons mean nothing ? « Indeed.they go 
largely into the account ‘of \pro although' 

jo not appear ss acchnisidgrible item>in 
national statistics illustrating’a step»in civili- 
sation. Beside the old woman: sits an aged 
man, representing’ a helpmate -of.many years 
gone by; and the relation’of the venerable pair 
suggests that the artist has been working. not 
merely from the! prose of his country’s history, 
but that, throughout, the characters ipgedl 4 
rectly to ee situations in Scottish rsong 
or sonnet. * Near these are groups of girls come 
to be engaged,*and looking confident of 
good fortune ; and near and around them are mas- 
ters of different of social standing, from 
those who themselves.whistle at the plough’to 
lairds = many broad ee whose faultless 
personal appointments w rade to-da 
in Pall l,-who might eter White's ‘or the 
Travellers unquestioned by a new porter—who 
look ang bees ag with the rise of wages 
and other mischiefs brought about by recent 
emigration. 

Again, on the right, and standing with his 
back to us, is an admirable figure who may be 
a factor or a small agriculturist on his own 
account. He has evidently ridden some distance 
to the fair, having been pronounced “ unco 
braw” by his wife, and so dismissed for the day. 
He wears an upper covering of the May-fly tint, 
a Ra rong a oes black long shorts, 

ng a mid-leg, almost met a pair 
of tight-laced ancle-boots finished with a pal of 
spurs. He evidently means business, and is 
to a girl like a domestic servant, who 
_ by banter to his offers of employment. 
right is closed by show-vans, where the 
figurants are a clown and one or two 
with trombones and trumpets, who 
invite us to ask the departing audience the 
of the . These gentle- 
"New Cut; Lami the nen 
v ’ e head 

quarters of open-air comedians, acrobats, ni 
gers, punch-vaudevilists, and all kinds of 


,Intefnational"Exhibitions ; namely, 





professors of muscular Art. Indeed, ook where 
we may, the tary element of the 
composition is and y ad- 
ministered ; the by-play is wanting in nothing, 
and what we conceive to be the argument of 
picture is never lost sight of; that is, the nt 
ents —— of atty in 
comparison wi state same years 
ago. None of the minor incidents of the picture 
escape us, they are numerous and interesting 
but we have not space to describe them. 
that can be said is that the picture is a well- 
considered and valuable essay on the present 
state of agricultural Scétland, and thus taking 
rank with the essays° of Wilkie and John 
Phillip. ‘It is proposed to reproduce the picture 
in Oleograph. 
S09 ni 
ASIA... . 


FROM THE GROUP OF SCULPTURE BY 
J. H. FOLEY, R.A. 


IN apportioning the various colossal groups 
of Sculpture, emblematic ‘of ‘the four quar- 
ters of the’ works, which'are destined’ to 
adorn the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, 
that of Asia was assigned to. Mr. Foley, 
whose name is a guarantee for a work of 
genius whatever ,the.nature of the subject he 
takes.in hand : a noble group is the result. 

The leading figure represents Asia, a 
beautiful. female. seated on a kneeling ele- 
phant, which appears to be in’ the act of 
rising, as the rider, with ‘her jewelled armlets” 
and necklace, throws off the veil that con- 
cealed her form, and holds it lightly in her, 
fingers. The action and general ose of this 
figure are as true.to nature as each, is very 
ceput, The .docility of the huge animal 
that bears her. may be accepted as typifying 
the’subjection of -brute force to human in- 
telligence. »'The.supplementary figures,*as' 
they may-be cermilad are four, representative 
of those nations’of the far east which con- 
tributed» liberally’ to the first of our great 
l ina, 
Persia, India, and Asiatic Turkey. The 
first "of these appéars_on’ the left of the. 
elephant’s head ; the characteristic ,type of, 
his race ,is unmistakable .in ;his : features, 
while the jar he holds and that by his side; 
indicate -him~an art-manufacturer,*a_ pro- 
ducer of ceramic works. The:Persian stands 
on the right :'the pen in his hand and’ the 
volumes at his feet symbolise his occupation 
or profession—that of a poet, a phase of 
literature which has long held a conspicuous’ 
place in the traditions of the country. The 
other two figures, only, partially visible in 
the engraving, represent respectively Asiatic 
Turkey, in the characters of a merchant, who 
is surrounded ‘by an accompaniment of at- 
tributes telling of barter and sale in Oriental 
bazaars ; and India, who is also supplied 
with appropriate national emblems. 

It is obviously apparent that the sculptor 
has studiously avoided allegory in his 
design, unless the dominant figure may be 
considered in this light, which it can scarcely 
be; all the others must be regarded as 
national portraits of living races, each being 
a representative man. As a whole the com- 
position is fine, approaching to grandeur ; 
while each portion would in itself take rank 
as a striking example of sculptured Art. 

We are glad to be able to state that under 
the genial air and spring sunshine of the 
southern coast the health of Mr. Foley, the 
sculptor of this imposing group, is ually 
improving. Our readers are aware that to 
him is entrusted the statue of the Prince 
Consort, of which a model was p 
some time ago ; but Mr. Foley’s long-con- 
tinued illness has prevented him from pro- 
ceeding with the work. 


ness of. the figures numbering the pictures. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
THE BELGIAN PICTURES. 


—_—— 


pestry, ‘otypes who io 
vast tion of thus represented, 
we now select for brief notice those pi 
of the Belgian school which, as of 
their class, mark progress or d A 
the lattér state being as well worthy of con. 
sideration as the former, since we see 
that Fine Art is of a constitution so delicate 
as never to survive abuse. It is proposed 
to distribute our notices of the picture- 
ies through several consecutive num- 
of the Art-Fournal, dwelling scarcely 
more than inferentially on those works 
which present themselves either as worthy 
examples of a recognised class, or as scin- 
tillations of genius shedding new lights 
around them. But the fulfilment of even 
this very moderate p ition is 
obstructed by the method adopted: in 
numbering the pictures. What we mean 
is this—Of such a mass of material it is 
impossible that the visitor can even look 
at any considerable portion ; he therefore 
marks in his catalogue the names of men 
whom, as a simple amateur, he knows by 
Ps ia gree ; or, with a more extended know- 
ledge, those whom he believes cannot paint 
an .essentially bad picture ; and here his 
facilities end.. .If;he desire to see, say, for 
instance, No. 845, he will find it aher a 
diligent search ;. and, if, having examined it, 
he wishes to' see No. 850, which he hopes 
may~+be only a few removes distant, he 
discovers it, only after a careful inspection of 
the four walls, hanging on the other side, 
and at the further end of the room. Thus, 
of three hours passed in any given room, one 
half ,is spent in ,searching for the works we 
may wish to see first, our inquiry being con- 
siderably. retarded by the extreme minute- 


This:is a serious grievance, and a source of 
vexation and weariness to~those who visit 
the-Exhibition for. any specific-purpose. It 
is useless to tell us “that the arrangement is 
similar to the numbering and distribution 
of this or that exhibition. «All that can be 
said ‘in answer, to'this is, that ony assem- 
blage of works publicly exhibited be 
catalogued in. such.a way.as_to cause the 
visitor no inconvenience and loss of time. 
Among the contributors of panne to the 
Belgian collection are the Prince Wales, 
the King of the Belgians, and the Belgian 
National Gallery ; but the selection repre- 
sents the school only imperfectly. It may be 
that we Laer alread 4 — “~ gather nt 
ings of Belgian works, but st is is 
omadan a which the character of the 
school should be maintained @ fortiori— 
that there are y apron pictures —_ have 
not been seen in this country; and again, 
that the interval since the last Exhibition 
has not been unproductive. It must, how- 
ever, be said that the selection has been so 
made from the different classes, as to Te- 
present them severally with perfect justice, 
according to the means at hand, and to 
include some productions of rare excel 
lence. To ~—_ we pr og point p> 
tention, and to s merits 
demerits whereby are rendered — 
spicuous. We turn to a picture (876), by 
AUTERS, ‘ Mary of Burgundy en- 
treating the Sheriffs of Ghent to pardon her 
councillors, Hugonet Humbercourt. 
There is much to be learnt from this re 
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markable picture : it impresses us at once 
mah the fact that the artist has been earnest 
in clearing away all state-ceremony from 
his version of the scene ; but how far this 
is commendable in a state-enactment is a 
nice point to settle. He reads his history 
asa fact, asserts himself in preference 
to his detail, and supersedes history by the 
interest of Art. The princess wrings her 
hands in the earnestness of her supplica- 
tion. Her two councillors are seated at the 
end of a small table, and the citizens 
of Ghent stand assembled on the right. 
Few things in its way are more masterly 
than the grouping, lighting, and character 
of the citizens, among whom there is more 
of the essence of the trade-guild than the 
odour of nobility. It is a work of 
" power, wherein the artist dismisses the 
paraphernalia of false effect—indeed, a con- 
ception which few men would venture to 
attempt to realise, without a well-grounded 
consciousness of power to carry it out in its 
full force. No. 803, by J. DE VRIENDT, is 
‘Alain the Minstrel and Margaret of Scot- 
land, in which the lady is represented as 
having kissed the sleeping bard; and, in 
answer to the astonished looks of her atten- 
dants, says that “it is not the man she 
kisses, but the mouth from which have 
issued so many good words.” This and the 
preceding are brought into direct compari- 
son, not so much on account of the pictures 
themselves, as the diversity of manner they 
represent, and the influence the two styles 
exercise on men who are not morally — 
enough to decide for themselves. A 
Wauters’ picture without the figures would 
be a blank ; M. De Vriendt’s work without 
the figures would still be a curious achieve- 
ment, because every leaf and every brick is 
an individuality. Also by De Vriendt is 802 
—‘ An Offering to the Virgin ; it is, how- 
ever, superior to the other in arrangement 
and effect, and much more successful as a 
study altogethe- 

Likewise in the same taste, 863, by F. 
VINCK, has for its subject ‘The Confede- 
rates before Margaret of Parma, Ruler of the 
Low Countries; it presents a spacious 
hall of ceremony, wherein the lady-viceroy, 
seated on a chair of state, and surround 
by her attendants, receives the Confede- 
rates, who are arrayed in every ged of 
civil and military costume. The whole is 
most elaborate in execution, and otherwise 
highly successful ; but the effort of the 
painter in setting forth the probabilities of 
the situation is too conspicuous. There is, 
for instance, a certain awkwardness in the 
fit of the properties and appointments which 
is intended to show on the part of the 
painter a contempt for the pedantry of form 
and beauty of line. These works exemplify 
what is becoming a feature in Belgian Art, 
and must ever be distinguished by a cer- 
tain amount of hardness inseparable from 
that method of work. Differing in every- 
thing from these is 828, by J. PORTAELS,‘A 
Box in the Theatre at Pesth’ occupied 
by three ladies who are painted according 
to rules conventional and accepted. There 
are many masterly points in the adjustments 
which could be realised only by the hand of 
an accomplished artist. The expression of 
the faces reflects the nature of a sing 
scene—one of moving interest ; bat the 
high merit of the painting is the breadth of 
middle tone in which the whole is worked. 
The artist has yielded to no temptation of 
the play of light which would have been 
fatal to the deep sentiment of the picture. 

The First Proof’ (850), L. SOMERS, sug- 
ests, as a title, the working of a printing- 
press, but the conception propounds to us 
ideas and associations far beyond that 








age age bap rss have just ee 
proof an engraving, whic 
one of them contemplates with great in- 
terest. The picture ey pte 
but it is very effective. It is not often 
that we 2 lang paar 
ing in feeling manner, to up to 
the brightness and ity of the — 
; we have here, however, by C. VERLAT, 
a work of that class (860) by no means 
unworthy to take place by the side of even 
some of the most remarkable of the ancient 


pictures. It is almost impossible to con- 
ceive an ment of this subject, which 
has not y been utilised. M. Verlat, 


therefore, affects nothing new: the Infant 
Saviour is on the lap of the Virgin, and St. 
war is by her side. The features of the 
irgin are somewhat heavy. ‘ Philippa of 
Hainault, wife of Edward IIL, erin; 
the Poor in the streets of London’ (829), F. 
PAUWELS, shows very properly the queen 
in the exercise of her charity without the 
slightest allusion to her exalted position. 
As a study the merits of the work are con- 
spicuous, but the subject is one of extreme 
culty, and the artist has not made 
enough of it. With this contrasts most 
favourably another work by the same artist 
(830), ‘ Return to Antwerp of Persons exiled 
by the Duke of Alva, wherein is seen the 
crowd of exiles landing at one of the quays 
on the Scheldt, ted lovingly by their 
friends, and overwhelmed by their own emo- 
tions on again entering their native city. 
The mass is very judiciously relieved by 
the sky and distance, for we look up the 
right shore of the river, where rise the 
spires and remoter buildings of the city. 
he subject is carried out with greater dis- 
tinctness than the preceding ; but it must 
be said of M. Pauwels, that though he 
exercises much taste in the selection of his 
themes, he does not sit down to them with a 
perfect apprehension of their difficulties, or 
with patience sufficient to exhaust the vein 
of their richness. In the attire of these 
exiles there is an unbecoming comfort and 
completeness which does not ak years 
of absence and privation. ‘Retaliation’ 
(867), J. VANKEIRSBILCK, with the extract : 


ed | “He said that the Spaniards will bathe them- 


selves in the blood of the citizens ”—an in- 
cident supposed to have taken place at 
Brussels in 1576—describes an attack made 
on a Spanish gentleman by a party of bur- 
gesses. The Spaniard is attempting to 
strike with his dagger, but his arm is held, 
and he is borne down by the citizens, who 
are unarmed and in their working dress. 
This material would have borne treatment 
either as a large or small picture with full- 
length feures, but the painter has limited 
himself to half-length. In the drawing and 
painting of the burgesses is a power and 
a substance worthy of all commendation, 
but there are two or three points which 
sensibly detract from the merits of the 
other portions. It has been the purpose of 
the painter to endue the features of the 
Spaniard with an expression of the most 
inful terror, but in this he has failed, and 
left the face pale, insignificant — in 
short, entirely wanting in interest. Again, 
on the right, there is a bright yellow silk 
sleeve entirely unsupported in the composi- 
tion, and, hence, what may be called a 
spot a gen tone of the 
work. ‘ Field-Labourers—a recollection of 
Italy’ ), by A. HENNEBICQ, we instance 
as pla lg those canons of Art which 
have come down to us traditionally as ar- 
ticles of faith from those whom we recog- 
nise as the “ old yonegucone We ss Pana 
painting objects as we see them—acciden 
as they fall out—and are disposed to yield 





without the slightest show of compensation 


h sbandmen listless engaged intra 
u eae ay. w 
the soil with little had ance 
which we instance here is not at 

to Belgian Art, but obtains now by univer- 
sal consent. ‘A ian Family under the 
Empire’ (790), DE ee is the title 
given to a group consisting of two 

an aged man and woman, widest ln ae. 
fortune. They cling to each other, hasten- 
ing onward for better for worse, the empire 
being for them evidently a cruel 
The old man looks a gentleman 
partner is his equal in position. 
— is — ly a nena ~ 
sonalities, an cu so in the li 

or rather shading of the figures, but my 
yet much that is inexplicable, arising from 
the indefinition of the title. Were it not 
that the old tleman wears a three- 
cornered hat of the Egham, Staines, and 
Windsor fashion, he might well be chal- 
lenged with, “Which — Bezonian ?” 
but the hat hails from the first empire ; yet 
why the pair should be described as a 
Belgian family remains to be accounted for, 
and hence it is permissible to ask if the title 
be correct. ‘Punch’ (808), T. GERARD, is 
a small domestic scene of surpassing bril- 
liancy, admirable in chiaroscuro, and of 
unusual force in its lighted  peneey There 
is a great array, but no confusion, of objects. 
We feel that the constituency is overdone 
but the whole fits in like a well-adjusted 
puzzle, no single piece can be removed 
without injury to the whole. This is the 
result of elaborate and mature study, but 
such results sometimes transcend the limit 
of sound taste. The ment is of course 
the amusement of the children at the antics 
of Punch. ‘Salambo’ (761), E. AGNEES- 
SENS, is a study of the head of a mu- 
latto boy, really admirable in posing and 
life-like character. There is no striving 
after novelty, but there is novelty without 
effort which imparts much real interest to 
the picture. ‘Cromwell at Lady Claypole’s, 
Hampton Court, 1658, (822), A. P. J. 
MARKELBACH, is the death-bed scene, the 
solemnity of which is much enfeebled by 
the presence of other parties in the room, 
introduced with a view to an expression of 
space. But that the artist has not dwelt on 
the 1 moving circumstance of the interview, it 
is as a composition very effective. ‘Roma’ 
(848), E. SITs, is a large picture intended, 
as we read it, to present examples of the 
various conditions of the inhabitants of 
Rome, and also imens of its visi 
Beyond this there is no story, but up to this 
point the picture is unexceptio The 
arena of display we presume to be the 
Monte Pincio, and we have accordingly a 
youth in the costume which painters love so 
much, and one or _ — a 
Frege rustic y,a bonne 

charge with longing at a basket 
of oranges in the ion of a street 


s 


ies 


mas 


resenting our country- 
women, In the is‘a cardinal, 
attended by two lacqueys in the usual ex- 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
. THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION was 
ned on Monday, the 1st of May,his Royal 
ighness the Prince of Wales residing. 
It was a very brilliant scene—that which 
the great Conservatory presented, made gay 
by the presence of “rank and fashion,” by 
men and women of eminence in science, 
literature, and Art, and by the representa- 
tives of nearly all the leading cities and towns 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Certainly, it 
was a success, so far as the “ gathering” 
went ; the arrangements to make it “im- 

sing” were admirable, The staff assem- 

led in strength—decorated, of course, and 
the prince was surrounded by court dresses, 
which, we presume, are taken out of la- 
vender, once in a decade. It was exciting, 
but also very pleasant, to follow the cortdge 
through the several galleries—a state walk 
—and to witness another triumph of peace, 
saddened though the minds of many must 
have been, by a knowledge that war had 
shorn the occasion of the glories that might 
have triumphed there. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has twice 
visited the International Exhibition, not 
merely as a formal visitor, but as a careful 
examiner of the pictures, sculptures, and 
objects in Art-manufacture it contains ; and 
making minute inquiries in reference to 
some of them. 

THE BANQUET OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
was, as heretofore, a grand affair. Princes 
and statesmen were the guests of artists; 
and their “ Patrons” mustered strong. Of 
course, the usual toasts being given, the 
usual compliments were paid: the Presi- 
dent received a large share of them. The 
proceedings, however, this year were by no 
means without interest. The profession and 
the public will be grateful for the improve- 
ments announced by Sir Francis Grant as 
in preparation ; more especially for that 
which informs us of the intention to appoint 
a Professor of Chemistry : the chemist may 
be a powerful auxiliary to the painter in 
many ways, and | to do that for which 
posterity will be his debtor — preserve 
the value of his works, and retain their 
beauty and worth when he is an “old mas- 
ter.” That is something: but he may also 
enlighten artists in matters concerning 
which they are now utterly ignorant— 
causes as well as effects. That was not the 
only piece of good news the President com- 
municated : the schools have been greatly 
improved. He said :— 


“I may mention that whereas, taking the 
average of the last nine years, the school for- 
merly cost the Academy £2,500 per annum, the 
expenditure last year amounted to £4,500, 
and when all our arrangements are com- 
pleted, I am assured that they will not cost less 
than £5,000 per annum, paid solely from the 
funds of the Royal Academy for the gratuitous 
education of our numerous students.” 


It is also to be noted that the cause of 
charity has not been neglected by the Aca- 
demy ; the monies obtained by the exhibi- 
tion of ancient and deceased masters were 
thus expended. Last year the Academy 
bestowed on different charitable institutions 
connected with Art, the sum of £750, and 
this year they have voted £1,200 for the 
—_ — a also £150 towards the 

ruction of a museum of architecture 

for the benefit of young students in archi- 
os These are truly “importaut re- 
improvements,” and we thank the 

Academy for them. A little more advance 
and the Institution will become as Popular 


. — hitherto the reverse of that 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY has received 
the collection of pictures purchased from 
Sir Robert Peel. They occupy the last room 
but one in that wing of the building which 
formerly was held the Royal Academy, 
and are very judiciously hung; and, as 
it seems to us, have as judiciously 
cleansed from whatever impurities time 
may have gathered on their faces. Most of 
them are in new frames, or in those which 
have been regilded ; when the glitter of this 
new dress is somewhat subdued, the pic- 
tures will gain by it a greater degree of 
harmony. We recommend our friends to 
pay an early visit to the “ Peel” room, and 
can promise them a treat of no ordinary 
kind in this rich store of paintings by the 
old masters of the Low Countries. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer prompted, or 
at once acceded to, the purchase of these 
works, he has almost condoned in our 
opinion whatever offences have arisen out 
of his late budget; and even the match- 
makers of London, should any of them 
find their way into the room, might almost 
be disposed to forgive the right honourable 
gentleman his attempted trespass upon 
their industry. 

Mr. HENRY DUKE has nearly completed 
a commission given to him, at the instance 
of Sir William Boxall, R.A., by the Bishop 
of Cape Town, for a copy of Bramantino’s 
large and fine picture, in the National Gal- 
lery, of ‘The Adoration of the Magi” We 
have had an opportunity of examining the 
copy, of which we can speak very favour- 
ably so far as we saw it in its comparatively 
unfinished state. It is intended for an 
altar-piece in the cathedral now being 
erected at Cape Town, from the designs of 
Mr. W. Butterfield, of the Adelphi. 

MEssRS. AGNEW AND SONS, whose en- 
terprise seems almost to be without limits, 
have recently purchased from the executors 
of the late William Bashall, Esq., of Fa- 
rington Lodge, near Preston, his splendid 
collection of English pictures, eighty-five in 
number, of which we gave an account so 
far back as 1857. Among the works which 
have become the property of the purchasers 
may be pointed out F. Goodall’s ‘ Episode 
in the Happier Days of Charles I. ;’ Sir E. 
Landseer’s ‘Red Deer;’ E. M. Ward’s 
‘Josephine signing the Articles of her 
Divorce ;’ W. Collins’s ‘ Minnow-catchers ;’ 
P. F. Poole’s ‘Crossing the Brook ;’ ‘ Ma- 
rina playing to Pericles ;’ and ‘ Ferdinand 
and Miranda ray Chess in the Cave ;’ 
Sir C, L. Eastlake’s ‘Gaston de Foix taking 
leave of his Wife ;’ Hilton’s ‘Cupid dis- 
armed by Venus ;’ Sant’s ‘ Infant Samuel,’ 
and ‘ Child Timothy, a pair ; and his ‘ Sol- 
dier’s Home ;’ C. Stanfield’s ‘ Arona,’ and 
‘Edinburgh, from the Leith Roads ;’ D. 
Roberts’s ‘ Interior of St. Jacques, Antwerp, 
and ‘ Bethlehem, looking towards the Dead 
Sea ;’ F. R. Pickersgill’s ‘ Capture of Carra- 
ra ;’ A. Elmore’s ‘Novice ;’ J. C. Horsley’s 
* Madrigal Party,’ and‘ The Administration 
of the Holy Communion ;’ T. Creswick’s 
‘Over the Hills and far away, J. Linnell’s 
‘Summer Eve,’ and ‘ The Flock,’ &c. &c. : 
a list which, if no more were to be added to 
it, would convey no inadequate idea of the 
value of the collection. Several of the above 
way as well as others from the gallery, 

ave appeared in the Art-Fournal, through 
the courtesy of their late owner, as engrav- 
ings either on steel or on wood. 

MESSRS. NEGRETTI AND ZAMBRA, who 
have done so much for Stereoscopic Art,— 
indeed, for Art in many other ways,—have 
recently produced a series of coloured pho- 
tographs on glass ot very great interest and 
merit, which cannot but add largely to the 
delight experienced by all who resort for it 


mospheric dati R 

improvements 

got rid of. The Gnhunas is seen 
in Nature—Nature at its brightest. The 
views thus coloured are applied not only to 
the ordinary stereoscope, but to the magnify- 
ing stereoscope and the oxy-hydrogen lan- 
tern, two renowned issues of this famous 
firm ; the latter magnifies an object to 40 feet 
in diameter. Of the effect thus produced we 
cannot speak ; but the views are deeply in. 
teresting and very beautiful, seen the 
common instrument—so interesting and so 
beautiful that, if brought within reasonable 
cost, they cannot fail to take the place of 
all others—those on glass as well as those 
on paper. 

MR. ALDERMAN BESLEY, who, as 
Mayor of London in 1870, "gave so bes 
satisfaction to the citizens, and whose offi- 
cial year was famous for hospitality, has had 
a marked compliment paid to him. Mr, 
J. E. WILLIAMs, the eminent and accom. 
plished artist, was commissioned to paint a 
portrait of his (then) Lordship—“ A s 
did annual” as Theodore Hook t the 
Lord Mayor for the time being—and the 
portrait was presented to the Alderman by 
the subscribers. It is excellent as a like- 
ness, and admirable as a work of Art. The 
gift was accompanied by a warm and cordial 
address, and Mr. Besley responded with his 
usual eloquence : for that is true eloquence 
which por eee in few and apt w 
exactly what a speaker desires to say, 
an audience wishes to hear. 

THE ARTISTS’ AND AMATEURS’ SOCIETY 
held its last conversazione for the season on 
the 4th of May, with a large and attractive 
exhibition of oil-pictures, water-colour draw- 
ings, portfolios of sketches, &c. &c. These 
réunions are most pleasant and profitable 
gatherings. 

THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION will hold its congress this year at 
Weymouth, under the Presidency of Sir 
W. C. Medlycott, Bart., D.C.L. 

THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB is 
making arrangements to have an exhibition 
of early examples of English water-colour 
drawings. 

A STATUE OF GENERAL SIR JAMES 
OuTRAM, the funds for which have been 
subscribed by the friends and admirers of 
the late distinguished officer, is to be placed 
on the Thames Embankment, near Hun- 
gerford Bridge. 

MEssrRS. ANDREW HANDYSIDE & Co., the 
eminent and extensive iron - found 
Derby, have issued a “ trade volume” of en- 
gravings of vases, fountains, and other 
objects for gardens, lawns and conserva- 
tories. We have engravings of more than 
one hundred: some are } recognised 
models, such as the Warwick and Townley 
vases ; the greater part, however, are from 
original designs, furnished by accomplished 
artists, some of whom are retained at 
establishment. In so large a variety there 
is, therefore, ample room for choice; Im- 
deed, the only is from an embar- 
ras des richesses. They are charming orna- 
ments, placed anywhere about wus! 
They will bear the severest test of light ; 
for as castings they are admirable, 
and clear as marble, while as objects of 
their excellence will satisfy the most 
amateurs and severest critics. It ye much 
importance to many to know where : 
productions are to be ned. This is by 
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no means the only cast-iron work the firm 
produces : in the list will be found exam- 
Jes of railings, decorated tanks, pedestals, 
tain-jets, and a score of other matters 
essential to the garden and conservatory. 

ARTISTS’ ORPHAN FUND.—His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales presided at a 
dinner (in Association with the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Fund), the ob of 
which was to augment “ The Artists’ Orphan 
Fund,” towards which large sums have 
already contributed ; the total amount now 
exceeding £12,000. We have frequently re- 
ferred to this project : the precise nature of 
which we are even now unable to com- 
prehend. It is not, we believe, intended | 
to form an Institution ; but rather to place | 
applicants, being orphans of artists, in some | 
one or other of the Orphan Institutions | 
already existing. We have strong doubts | 
as to the policy of this plan. How will it | 
be if there are no artist? orphans to be | 
found? Such we more than think will be | 
the result of the search the committee has 
undertaken to make. Matters may be 
changed for the worse since 1859; if there 
were no orphans then, there may be many 
orphans now: such, however, we believe, 
is not the fact. In that year (1859), Mr. 
S. C. Hall conceived the idea of establish- 
ing an Asylum for the orphans of artists, 
and transmitted to artists and Art-lovers 
some 300 or 400 circulars of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy :— 

“If an asylum for the orphans of artists be 
formed to my satisfaction—under circumstances 
of which I approve—and under such auspices as 
I believe will ensure its success, I am willing 
to present the sum of to such Institution, 
or to contribute annually the sum of to 
its support.” 

In answer to this appeal Mr. Hall ob- 
tained promises of gifts to the extent of 

300, and of annual subscriptions to about 

e¢ same amount. But he soon ascer- 
tained that he had commenced the work at 
the wrong end: that no orphans of artists 
were to be found, in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, or Wales ; consequently the pro- 
ject was abandoned. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that Mr. Hall took all possible 
means to ascertain that fact, before he re- 
linquished the undertaking ; writing first to 
the secretaries of the two Artists’ Benevolent 
Funds in London and then to the secretaries 
of the several Art-societies throughout the 
kingdom : there were no orphans of artists 
in need of help. There may be some now ; 
an eminent engraver, recently dead, has, we 
understand, left seven or eight children un- 
provided for; probably there are others: 
they must be sought out. We very much 
doubt, however, if this new charity be at all 
wanted, and are strongly of opinion that the 
plea so ably made by His Royal Highness, 
and the very large subscriptions re- 
sulted from the appeal, will be of “none 
avail,” on the ground that what would be 
freely given there are none to ask for ! 

MR. CHEVALIER, an artist of very great 
ability, who has been during many years 
travelling in Australia and New Zealand— 
exploring many intricate parts of these 
countries, dwelling for months together in 
“the bush,” alone with his Art—is about to 
show the results of his brave and perilous 
Journeyings, by exhibiting his drawings and 
sketches at the Crystal Palace. It will be 
a free exhibition ; but one of d interest 
and of great value. Probably it will consist 
exclusively of views in New —a 
vast country now very closely associated 
with Great Britain ; more so, perhaps, than 
any other part of the world: yet, of which 
at present we know little or nothing. There 
are few who can conceive the stupendous 








grandeur and the surpassing beauty of the 
scenery. Thousands will be astounded when 
they see these “ portraits” of mighty moun- 
tains and delicious valleys: no doubt, the 
result will be to send many tourists to New 
Zealand—not so very far off, in days when 
steam annihilates space. Mr. ie 
travelled part of the time in the suite of His 
Royal Highness Prince Alfred; and for 
him a large proportion of the drawings and 
sketches were made. The Crystal 

is to be congratulated on this addition to 
its attractions. 

THREE VERY CURIOUS AND INTEREST- 
ING PICTURES have been recently brought 
to England by Dr. De Plongeon, who 
obtained tlfem in the interior of Peru, from 
an ancient church where they had been, 
almost literally, buried for centuries. There 
is no doubt whatever of the fact; Dr. 
Plongeon is a well-known and ‘highly- 
respected man of letters, whose travels in 
Lima and Peru have been published in 
New York, and he is furnished with cre- 
dentials of conclusive character. The prin- 
cipal of the three pictures is a painting of 
‘The Purissima,’ evidently by Guido, which, 
however, contains the mon of Mu- 
rillo: it is a work of adnel beauty, and 
worthy of the master to whom it may be 
safely attributed. Another picture, “ attri- 
buted to Murillo,” and obviously of the 
Spanish school, is a portrait of a young 
monk, St. Antonio, to whom the Saviour 
ap as an infant while he was at 
prayer. The third is of undoubted authen- 
ticity—the work of the painter whose name 
it bears, Juan de Castillo, the first master of 
Murillo. It represents St. Augustin, Bishop 
of Hipona. The bishop is nted 
leaning on two large volumes lying upon 
the table, with their backs towards us, upon 
which we read these titles, “ De Trinitata.” 
He wears his mitre and robes ; his head is 
raised as if in prayer. The face is ~— 
larly expressive, the eyes especially. - 
hind him, seen indistinctly in the depth of 
shadow, is the figure of a child, who seems 
as if about to interrupt him. This subject, 
we have no doubt, was suggested to the 
painter by the following legendof the church : 

‘* One day, when the saint was engaged upon 
his great work on the Trinity, he went down to 
the seaside to meditate. alking along the 
beach his attention was drawn to a child appa- 
rently at play, and he went towards him. The 
chil had made a hollow place in the sand, to 
which he was carrying water in the palms of 
his hands, —- the journey again and 
again. The Bishop said, ‘ My child, why do 
you do this ?’ to w ich the ly was, ‘I wish 
to put all the water of the sea in the hollow I 
have made.’ The bishop smiled at the child’s 
simplicity, and said, ‘Nay, but you can never 
do this thing; it is impossible!’ The child 
arose, and, looking up into the bishop’s eyes, 
replied, ‘ And yet it is easier for me to do this 
than for you to comprehend the Trinity,’ and 
vanished.” 
An examination of these curious pictures 
will amply repay a visit to the rooms of 
Dr. De Plongeon, at 25, Montague Street, 
Russell Square. 

AMTlOCHKH Q@EAIMQN PrNQZEQN. _ 
Such is the title of a monthly Greek illus- 
trated magazine, of which the first two 
numbers have reached us. Proposed as an 
advertising medium for foreign merchants, 
it eschews the current politics of the day 
and devotes its pages to classic and modert 
scientific literature : as an illustrated periodi- 
cal therefore it does not deal with incidents 
of every-day life. One of the papers in the 
first number is headed leropia rot obpavod, 
another ia, and a third is an article 
on Socrates. The illustrations in the two 
numbers are engravings from Turner's 


classic 3;—‘Dido and A£neas, 
‘ Ulysses g P ’ * Ancient 
Italy” ‘Venice’ and ‘The Temple of 
Jupiter, in the Island of A®gina’ The 

n has an engraving from 


comp: im town in 
Greece, also inople, Vienna, and 
Manchester. It is published, in London, 


under the editorship of Mr. S. A. Parasy- 
rakes. . 

CounT D’ORSAY.—At a conversasione, 

eld recently at the London In- 
stitution, some drawings by the late Mr. 
Nicholson were exhibited by Mr. D 
secs tad Sareea 
works especially, w as those 
Count D’Orsay, were done by Nicholson. 
In our notice, year, of the death of the 
latter, py cy evidence was adduced 
in proof of the fact. 

HE COUNCIL OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
has paid Mr. W. Cave Thomas the compli- 
ment of electing him a Life-governor, in 
recognition of his services in the cause of 
education and Art. 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF THE FINE ARTS is making 
arrangements to open, in the autumn, an 
Art-college for students of both sexes, 
chiefly by means of lectures. It is pro- 

to commence the session with lec- 
tures on Aésthetics and the History of the 
Fine Arts, by Dr. Heinemann; on Ana- 
tomy, with a special class for ladies, by 
Mr. J. W. Walton; Light and Shade and 
Composition, by Mr. J. R. Dicksee ; Per- 
spective, by Mr. J. Saddler ; and on Music, 
by Mr. A. Gilbert. Other lectures are in 
contemplation on Architecture, Geology, 
and Metereology as applied to Landscape- 
painting, Modelling, Painting, &c. 

A MEDIAVAL SIDEBOARD of very 
merit has been recently manufactured by 
Messrs. FRANK SMITH & Co., of South- 
_— Street, Strand, which we not 
to find in the International Exhibition, so 
as to have enabled us to engrave it. It is from 
the design of Mr. H. W. LONSDALE, a 
young architect of t promise, to whom 

been awarded the “ peer town, F mp ” of 
the Royal Academy. The side is in the 
medizval style, is made of walnut-wood, 
and has a high back to it, surmounted by a 
cove in which are paintec, on gold grounds, 
various fruits of the earth. Below the cove 
is a shelf for the display of old glass and 
china, &c., and, inentediately underneath, 
there are small lockers, in the els of 
which are painted 'the emblems of the sea- 
sons—four charmingly-designed _ heads. 
And again, in the centre of the panels of the 
lower cupboard of the sideboard, are de- 

icted birds and beasts, fishes and insects. 
The metal hinges and locks, &c., are also 
worthy of note, which are made of highly- 
finished wrought-iron work, and being 
“tinned,” form an excellent contrast to the 
dark colour of the wood. The work does 
great credit to all concerned in its produc- 
tion—Mr. Lonsdale, the designer, Mr. Hart 
who painted the figures emblems, and 
Messrs. Smith, the manufacturers. Messrs. 
Smith have obtained and sound re- 
putation 4s ucers ecclesiastic de- 
corations furniture. They are now, and 
with equal success, directing their attention 
to the manufacture of house-furniture of 
medizeval character—some examples may 
be seen at their establishment, and photo- 
of many they have executed. se 





conviction of their yo oye = to 
issue good things under guidance 
of and experienced artists. 
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BrisToL Cutna.—At a sale, in April, at 
Sotheby’s, a tea-service of Bristol china 
fetched a most extraordinary price. The 
tea-pot was knocked down at £190, and 
was afterwards re-sold in the room for 

210. The cream-jug sold for £115. A 

ocolate-cup and saucer, damaged, for 
£90, and other tea-cups and saucers at the 
respective prices of £70 and £40. The slop- 
basin, also damaged, fetched £60, and has 
since been resold for £75. True, the 
uality of the porcelain was exquisite, and 
the service had the additional value of the 
historic interest attached to it, for it was a 
present from Champion, the manufacturer, 
to Jane, wife of Edmund Burke, who that 
ear, 1774, had been elected member for 
Bristol The enthusiasm displayed on the 
occasion was unp ented, and it appears, 
as related in Marryat’s “ Pottery and Porce- 
lain,” that Burke himself having stayed with 
Mr. Smith of Clifton during the election, 
ordered a service from Champion, which he 

ve to the wife of his host. Her initials 
g's. are inscribed upon each piece of the 
service, which is carefully preserved in the 
family. The teapot that has now attained 
this unheard of price, is white and cise 
with a coloured decoration. It is enriched 
on each side with a central design repre- 
senting Cupid standing on an altar, between 
Britannia who holds a cup of Liberty, and 
Plenty with his cornucopia. On the side of 
the altar is an escutcheon, bearing the arms 
of Burke-Nugent, and beneath, on the 
plinth, a Latin inscription setting forth that 

Richard and Judith Champion gave this, 
as a token of friendship, to Jane Burke, the 
best of British women, on the 3rd Novem- 
ber, 1774.” The cover of the teapot is 
surmounted by a wreath of biscuit flowers. 
The decoration of the service is attributed 
to the enameller, Henry Bone, R.A., at that 
ag an apprentice to the Bristol Porce- 

in Manufactory. At the same sale, one 
of those biscuit-plaques with a wreath of 
flowers in relieh, for which Bristol was 
so celebrated, having the Burke arms, sold 
for £99, and a shale specimen, with the 
initials J. B. (Jane Burke), for £53. Who 
will not admit that Bristol china is literally 
worth its weight in gold.* 

MEssRS. LIAS AND SON have exhibited, 
privately, a chalice and paten, silver, richly 
ilt, made by them for the Rev. W. Sparrow 
Simpson, to be presented by him to the 
Cathedral of St. Paul, of which he is a 
minor canon, The chalice is in the style of 
the Renaissance’: its height is 10} inches, 
the bowl engraved with wheat and grapes, 
and enriched with six medallions of the 
symbols of the Passion—viz., the cross, the 

n book, the Agnus Dei, the three nails, 
the crown of thorns, and the sponge and 
spear—all in high relief. The ornamented 
stem is relieved with bright flutes, and the 
principal boss enriched with six medallions 
of the Greek cross. The whole of the base 
is elaborately chased (repousse) with wheat 
and grapes, and enriched with six medal- 
lions containi ng cross and sacred 
mo mj; the chiro, the arms of the 
cathedral, and the arms of the donor. 
Underneath the base is a suitable inscri 
tion, having reference to the giver. e 
— measures ge in diameter ; the 

18 quite plain, the edge being en- 
graved with wheat and grapes, and enriched 


with six medallions—the — of the 


passion—to correspond with the bow! of 
= oe = are admirably made— 
exam sound and - 

* graceful work 


® The chocolate-cup and saucers, which for 
GS, Sosld seigh about 6 os. This would ‘be four 
more than an equal weight of gold. 
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A Memorr oF DANIEL MACLISE, R.A.- By W. 
Justin O’Driscoit, M.R.I.A.,Barrister- 
at-Law. Published by Lonoemans & Co. 


WE are not in the least disposed to scan too 
closely the claims of this little volume as an 
adequate tribute to the m of a distin- 
guished artist, for its author entirely repudiates 
any such pretension ; and there is no attempt to 
anal character of the works of Daniel 
Maclise, or to pass judgment upon them. Mr. 
O’Driscoll’s sole object sppenss to have been, as 
the intimate friend of the lamented painter from 
his boyhood, to put on record some recollections 
of his earlier years, and to associate with these 
such events of his after-life as his correspond- 
ence and works give rise to. 

The late Mr. Sainthill, of Cork, and Crofton 
Croker were the first to recognise Maclise’s 
talents when he was a young studying in 
the School of Art in that city. A sketch he 
made of Sir Walter Scott, when the great novel- 
ist and the lad happened to be together in a 
bookseller’s shop in Cork, brought him great 
notice, and soon after he commenced practice as 
a portrait-draughtsman, in which he found full 
employment. ‘As his marvellous skill of 
hand,” writes his ry ay “became every 
day more extensively known and conspicuous, 
men of genius, wealth, and eminence were to 
be found in his atelier sitting for their portraits, 
or glancing over the last creations of his magical 
pencil. . . . He was then a singularly fine and 
muscular lad, and rather famous for feats of 
agility and strength.” In 1827 he was in a posi- 
tion to accomplish a long-cherished wish—that 
of coming to London, and entering the schools 
of the Royal Academy. Crofton Croker exerted 
himself at this important epoch of the artist’s 
career to make his talents known to those who 
were able to promote his interests—men and 
women of literary fame, of whom Mr. O’Dris- 
coll gives a rather extensive list. The award to 
him of the gold medal by the Academy, in 1829, 
for the best historical matey from a given sub- 
ject, ‘The Choice of Hercules,’ was a triumph 
that naturally filled the youn inter’s mind 
with unmeasured delight ; and he pours forth 
all his exuberance of feeling in a characteristic 
letter to a friend, Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Mac 
Evers : a The Zimes, Morning Herald, Post, 
and all the evenin »” he writes, “no- 
ticed me, and I shall oy puffed outright, I 
think, in the literary papers. I have notes from 
all quarters ; this moment, one from L.E.L.,” 
(Letitia Landon)—“ ‘ Your well-merited success 
gave me every pleasure but surprise.’”’ 

The most attractive part of the volume will be 
found in Maclise’s letters, especially such as 

assed between him and his intimate friends, 

r. John Forster and Charles Dickens. None 
of them throw any, or at least much, light upon 
his Art ; they are little else than personal narra- 
tives, descriptions or places he visited—Paris, 
for example. The correspondence respecting the 
works executed by the painter for the Houses of 
Parliament occupies many pages, but we learn 
from it nothing more than what at various times 
has been discussed and animadverted upon in 
our own columns. It is evident Maclise felt 
most deeply what his biographer calls “ the in- 
justice with which he was treated by the Fine 
Art Commissioners ””—treatment ‘well calcu- 
lated to wound his feelings and depress his 
energies. On the other hand, he must have 
derived some satisfaction from the sym 
those whose inent position in the - 
d ent of literature made it more than 
ordinarily acceptable. Intrepid remonstrances, 
addressed to the Palace authorities, appeared 
in the columns of the Art-Yournal, Atheneum, 
&c., but without the slightest effect.” 

From the Art-point of view, this memoir of 
the painter from the pen of his friend, may not 
be all one would desire’to see; yet we by no 
means regret that Mr. O’Driscoll undertook the 
task. reese Saw ts his book to the public 
with “wu diffidence ;” this he need not 
to have remarked : his story of the artist’s life, 
so far as it extends, is very pleasant reading ; 
it is written in a frank and genial spirit, by one 
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HANpDBUCK Fir KUPFERSTICHSAMMI es 
Von Dr. ANDREAS ANDERSEN, Published 
by T. O. WetcrL, Leipzig. 

Although based upon 


* 


and variety of whose works thus catalogued 

described enhance in the estimation of the artist 
the already brilliant ion of this man. 
We recommend the work conscienti as in- 
dispensable to the t-collector, as a 
valuable auxiliary to the Art-student and essayist, 


THE PEARL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUM. © De- 
signed by Mrs. BARRINGTON. Published 
by A. SHapcott, Rathbone Place. 

This admirably - bound and 

** got-up ” album has n 200 designate 

enclosing photographs, of various sizes, ra 


flowers naturally give here the best supply, and 
of these she makes judicious use. 
oe > — — or 
in tographic graces, wi 
destrable ponalaltion to the drawing-room ; and 
to fill it may be a pleasant task to the circle in 
any home. The prints are in outline, and fair 
hands may fill them up; colouring the designs 
and, it may be, putting drawings into the frames: 
indeed, suggestions are made for such drawi 
and taste and ingenuity as well as Art may 
exercised in making of them memorial pictures. 
The publisher has done his part with great 
liberality—in binding, printing, and paper. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HiIsTORY OF 
BriTIsH BUTTERFLIES. By EDWARD 
NEWMAN, oe Keenan c¥, The 
Figures Drawn rge : 
Engr ved by John Kirchner. Published 

by W. TWEEDIE. 

Premising that we have not the least 

with the p ime of batterfly-henting--tor' Leen 

boys of all ages appear to have a most provoking 

aoe predilection—we may that Mr. 
ewman’s dissertation upon the beautiful in- 
sects will be found very useful to those who 
e the subject as a study of natural history, 
om enabling them to distinguish their varieties, 
and to ascertain the localities where each is to 
Fj i ion is ample and 
intelligent ; while the engraved specimens are, 
so orevte absence of cokem permits, sufficient 
for identification. 


OLp MERRY’s TRAVELS ON THE CONTINENT ; 
with numerous Illustrations. Published by 
HoppER AND STOUGHTON. ae 

We cannot say if ‘‘Old Merry” be or 

a noun of multitude; but the books that 

bear the name are sound and good—int 

and instructive. There is nothin 

this pretty volume, but the 

are pleasantly recorded, 
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